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Two Sunbowls at prices that force sales 
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— 
SUNBOWL 


[on 7 value in these new Sunbowls is so apparent 

« ., # that your customers will appreciate it at a glance. 
With the new models and new prices— $5.00, $7.50 
and $8.50—the Sunbowl line is now complete. 
Now there is a Sunbowl for every purse! 










Simplex Sunbowls have always had the “call.” 
But this Fall, with new features, new prices AND 
continued national advertising in colors, Sunbowls 
are selling faster than ever before. 


Here are the new features that impress customers 
with Simplex value: 


1. New bull-dog grip. Edison base screws 
wy onto heavy porcelain. Bull-dog grip locks 
it. One end of wire is clamped in jaws 
of grip and further secured by binding 
post. 





2. Connector bar. Heavy brass terminal ex- 
tension bar attached to center terminal 
provides contact for other end of element 
wire near relatively cool top of element. 
Eliminates 99% of heater breakdowns. 


Sy > EERE Be 3. Handsomer finish, sturdier construction 


SIMPLEX ELECTRIC a typical Simplex quality in 
HEATING PAD 

Doctors and national adver- The big Sunbowl at $8.50 is the standard of 

tising are helping develop comparison. The two models at $7.50 and $5.00 

shale tsa = this gone meet the need for high quality, lower-priced heaters. 
sa. Sn te Sunbowls are the reliable money-makers every year. 


Simplex Heating Pad to every ; . 
Sunbowl customer. Sell them How’s your stock ? 


the idea—“Treat it with heat.” 


SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING COMPANY 


15 So. Desplaines Street, Chicago 85 SIDNEY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 132 West 31st Street, New York 
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What Becomes of It in the 
Electrical Dealer’s Store 


HIS analysis of the customer’s dollar, as divided 

into the percentages which the dealer pays out 
for merchandise and for operating expenses, is 
based upon the returns from Flectrical Merchandising’s 
recently-completed survey of appliance-selling condi- 
tions for the year 1924. In the course of this survey 
questionnaires were sent out to 5,000 retail dealers 
throughout the United States. All replies from dealers 
presenting complete statements of their businesses were 
included in the figures on which this analysis is based. 
These dealers’ statements are tabulated in detail on 
the pair of pages following. 
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The First Scientific Study Ever Made of - 


What It Costs Electrical Dealers 


to Do Business 


“Electrical Merchandising’s” Survey of Expenses, Profits, Inventory and 
Stock-turn in Independent Retail Businesses,-— with an Analysis by 
S. J. Ryan, Consulting Editor—Next Month, Central Station Figures 


Merchandising sent out five 

thousand questionnaires to deal- 
ers throughout the country who are 
retailing electrical appliances. We 
asked them to tell us what their net 
retail sales for 1924 were, the cost 
of the merchandise sold, the differ- 
ence between the two, or their oper- 
ating margin, and their expense of 
doing business, broken up into six 
major classifications as _ follows: 
Occupancy, Selling, Publicity, Ad- 
ministration, Service, and Miscel- 
laneous or Other Expenses. 

In addition, we requested their 
average retail inventory, the kind of 
a business they conducted and the 
percentage of their sales made in the 
store and those made on the outside 
by house-to-house salesmen. 

While such “vital statistics” of 
business are available in 


G eretan months ago, Electrical 


ating margins vary from 18.2 per 
cent, to 48.4 per cent; costs of doing 
business from 15.6 per cent to 50.7 
per cent, and net profits from an 
operating loss, in the case of seven 
of the forty-three dealers tabulated, 
to a net profit of as high as 14.5 
per cent. 

The most discouraging feature of 
the survey was the fact that several 
hundreds of dealers returned the 
questionnaires with the information 
that they “did not keep books,” in 
the case of smaller dealers, or their 
figures covering their appliance busi- 
ness were not segregated from the 
other lines they carried, in the case 
of larger dealers. In addition to 
this, dozens and dozens of question- 
naires returned by dealers had to be 
discarded because of inadequate in- 
formation. The questionnaire was 


devised in the simplest form possible 
and the figures requested were such 
as should be available, as a guide, 
to even the smallest appliance mer- 
chant. In the interest of simplicity, 
a great many factors of expense 
were placed under the heading 
“Other Costs.” <A facsimile of the 
questionnaire is shown on page 5576. 
From a territorial standpoint, the 
published tabulation is comprehen- 
sive, as thirty-six states, from coast 
to coast, are represented by the 
forty-three dealers; from a volume 
standpoint the net sales run from 
$4,243 to $195,953. The various 
kinds of businesses are represented: 
contractor-dealers, specialty stores 
and, in two cases, 100 per cent out- 

side-selling organizations. 
The variance of percentages is 
maintained in the cost of merchan- 
dise sold, which runs 





a great many other lines, “CCC 


the results of this survey, 
as tabulated in detail on 
the following two pages, 
constitute the only such 
figures in existence cov- 
ering the electrical appli- 
ance field. Probably the 
most interesting feature 
revealed by this tabula- 
tion is the wide variance 
of percentages. Oper- 


These are the facts 


from 51.6 per cent to 91.2 
percent. In the divisions 


ET retail sales of $2,740,749; cost of mer- of expense, Occupancy 

chandise sold, $1,887,490 or 68.9 per cent; 
gross margin of $853,259 or 31.1 per cent; total 
expenses of $739,730 or 27 per cent and net profit 
of $113,529 or 4.1 per cent. 
revealed in the tabulation of the operating state- 
ments of forty-three electrical appliance dealers 
accompanying this article. 


varies from nothing to 
12 per cent; Selling from 
0.7 per cent to 24,1 per 
cent; Publicity from 6.09 
per cent to 10.8 per cent; 
Administration from 3.5 
per cent to 10.5 per cent; 
Servicing (reported by 
eighteen of the forty- 
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Sales, Profits, and Operating Costs 






























































= = = == —_.. 
2 5 
, Net Sales Cost of Mdse. Sold Gross Margin Occupancy Expense Selling Expense Publicity Expense 
otore aan —— 
No. | Dollars |PerCent| Dollars |Per Cent| Dollars |Per Cent} Dollars |Per Cent] Dollars |Per Cent| Dollars |Per Cent 
1 | 195,953 | 100 | 125,847 | 64.2 70,106 | 35.8 4,433 | 2.3 25,557 | 13.0 4,487 | 2.3 
2 182,377 100 142,710 18-2 39,666 21.8 2,000 se 14,696 Sol 2,164 j ae 
3 181,431 100 148,503 81.8 32,928 18.2 3,613 2.0 10,940 6.0 radeen wees Tove 
4 162,748 100 89,418 55.0 73,330 45.0 5,101 yee) | 17,469 10.8 17,469 10.8 
5 162,360 100 126,634 78.0 35,726 22:0 3,708 ZS 8,469 Sz 4,228 2.6 
6 140,225 100 91,435 65.2 48,790 34.8 4,320 ce | 15,231 10.9 1,762 1 ee: 
7 125,337 100 99,010 79.0 26,327 21.0 3,186 2-5 4,830 3.9 1,382 1.0 
8 110,570 100 T9152 12.1 30,818 27.9 4,471 4.0 8,692 Le v 4,149 3.8 
*9 103,389 100 62,001 60.0 41,388 | 40.0 577 0.6 21,178 | 20.5 is Beaecoes facts 
10 101,275 100 80,550 | 79.3 20,725 | 30.7 3,375 33 6,390 6.3 3,153 3.2 
11 98,409 100 70,211 74.2 28,398 | 28.8 ere ee 3,211 Be. 8,403 8.5 
12 90.735 100 82,739 | 91.2 7,996 8.8 510 0.6 640 0.7 168 0.2 
13 87,203 100 53,681 61.6 33,522 | 38.4 5,850 6.7 9,300 10.7 2,534 2.9 
14 78,771 100 54,113 | 68.7 24,658 | 31.3 3,388 4.3 6,874 8.7 2,189 2.8 
“ ie 64,016 100 34,206 | 53.4 29,810 | 46.6 2,318 3.6 9,929 | 15.5 4,960 1 | 
16 63,128 100 32,850 | 52.0 30,278 | 48.0 1,397 Z.2 13,563 | 21.5 1,224 1.9 
17 58,388 100 35,795 | 61.3 22,593 38.7 6,113 10.5 8,799 15.1 aaa ee 
18 57,684 100 37,303 | 64.7 20,381 35.3 2,599 4.5 11,583 20.1 816 1.4 
19 56,298 100 33,870 | 60.2 22,428 | 39.8 1,200 2:1 5,910} 10.5 520 0.9 
20 55,364 100 40,464 | 73.1 14,900 | 26.9 2,540 4.6 2,809 5.1 3,464 6.3 
21 53,565 100 37,105 | 69.2 16,460 | 30.8 2,920 5.5 5,028 9.4 1,110 2.1 
22 49,188 109 28,024 57.0 21,164 43.0 2,324 4.7 5,495 Mae 995 2.0 
23 43.881 100 30,717 70.0 13,164 30.0 1,750 4.0 4,800 10.9 497 1 Ue 
24 40,346 100 26,442 65.5 13,904 34.5 3,418 8.5 2,449 6.1 321 0.8 
25 40,346 100 26,442 | 65.5 13,904 | 34.5 3,418 8.5 2,449 6.1 321 0.8 
26 39.246 100 24,925 63.5 14,321 36.5 1,898 4.8 5,982 15.2 1,095 2.8 
27 39,000 | 100 28,500 | 73.1 10,500 | 26.9 1,300] 3.3 2,000 | 5.1 1,400 | 3.6 
28 33,144 100 17,086 51.6 16,058 48.4 3,086 or 701 221 270 0.7 
29 28,234 100 19,121 67.7 9,113 PAGS 785 2.8 1753 621 882 oe | 
30 24,298 100 17,921 73.7 6,377 | 26.3 1,244 5.1 464 eS . 962 4.0 
31 24,000 100 13,742 | 57.3 10,258 | 42.7 1,244 5:2 3,385 14.1 188 0.8 
32 23,319 100 12,780 54.8 10,539 45.2 129 O25 5,626 24.1 21 0.09 
33 21,331 100 15,437 72.4 5,894 ViE6 669 se | 1,009 4.7 916 4.3 
34 19,500 100 11,300 57.9 8,200 42.1 1,000 Sa 1,900 OT 1,100 5.6 
35 16,098 | 100 12,564 | 78.0 3.534 | 22.0 g08 | 5.0 ming: Sei. 110| 0.7 
36 13,343 100 9,174 68.8 4,169 3152 113 0.8 834 6.2 359 Dal 
37 12,088 100 7,399 61.2 4,689 38.8 810 6.7 600 4.9 479 4.0 
38 11,873 100 6,824 | 57.5 5,049 | 42.5 717 6.0 1,542 13.0 eee ies 
39 11,421 100 (Aiey | 67.9 3,670 S2e1 461 4.0 1,090 O5 er Ee 
40 6,865 100 4,547 | 66.2 2,318 | 33.8 425 6.2 1,245 18.1 27 0.4 
41 5,226 100 3,501 | 67.0 1,725 33.0 234 4.5 365 7.0 125 2.4 
42 4,333 100 2,796 | 64.5 jar | 33.5 313 v2 650 | 15.0 180 4.1 
43 4,243 100 2,300 | 54.2 1,943 | 45.8 510} 12.0 910 | 21.4 48 3 
2,740,749 100 | 1,887,490 | 68.9 853,259 | 31.1 90,275 33 256,327 9.4 34,478 3.7 








*Consigned merchandise. 








Definitions of Terms Used in Tabulation 


Net retail sales are arrived at by taking the gross retail sales 
and deducting therefrom returned merchandise and any dis- 
counts given on retail sales. Inasmuch as the only constant 
factor present in any operation is the amount of business done, 
the net retail sale is designated as 100 per cent and all other 
factors are rated proportionately. 


Cost of merchandise sold is arrived at by taking the in- 
ventory at cost at the beginning of the year, adding thereto 
purchases at cost during the year and deducting therefrom the 
inventory at cost at the end of the year. 


Gross Margin, or as it is sometimes mistakenly called, “gross 


profit,” is secured by substracting from the net retail sales the 
amount of merchandise sold at cost. This becomes the gross 


revenue, out of which all expenses of operation must be met. 


Occupancy expense. In occupancy expense is included the 
amount expended for rent, light, heat, power, water, porterage, 
etc. In short, all expenses incurred in occupying the premises 
whether store, warehouse, etc., (but not any rent or other ex- 
penses incurred in garage for delivery equipment, etc. This is 
included in selling expense). If you own your own premises 
rent is computed on the basis of an annual charge of six per cent 
on the cost of land and buildings plus a depreciation of two and 
one-half per cent a year on buildings, plus all real estate taxes. 


Selling expense includes all expenses incurred in selling 
merchandise such as salaries and commissions paid to the sales 
force, the cost of sales books, price tags, wrapping paper, twine 
and other miscellaneous expenses of a similar nature. It also 
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3 Electrical Dealers’ Busi 
ts for 4 ectrica eaters uSUtNMeSSES 
i oti ca Per 
Administrative me 6 7 Net Profit Per | Cent, 
Expense Servicing Other Costs Total Costs (tSign indicates loss) | Average Cent, | Out- 
- Inven- | Stock | Store| side | Store 
Dollars |Per Cent} Dollars |Per Cent| Dollars |Per Cent| Dollars ;Per Cent| Dollars |Per Cent} tory | Turn Sales Sales | No. 
13,500 6.9 ee 752 0.4 48,729 24.9 28,347 10.9 14,000 | 14.0 40 60 ] 
9,637 oo seme weve 8,231 4.5 36,729 20.1 2,937 1.6 20,000 21 wa e 2 
7,000 $29 2,300 | 4,469 7 28,322 15.6 4,606 2.5 19,528 4 os r 3 
11,303 6.9 2,532 1.6 1,939 Vee 55,843 34.4 17,487 10.7 17,969 9.1 Lb? 48 a 
15,009 Fa Recrtcr: eee 3,494 2.2 34,908 21.5 818 Ae becccaceh sass ate ae 5 
12,424 Seo 4,585 5.3 38,322 27.3 10,468 aaa 30,807 4.5 88 12 6 
4,365 3.5 5,985 4.8 19,748 15.8 6,579 5.2 35,000 3.6 95 5 7 
11,804 10.7 btyiety ales 7,126 6.4 36,242 32.8 75,424 4.9 97,600 1.1 xi Re 8 
7,091 6.9 1,894 1.8 8,733 8.4 39,473 38.2 1,915 1.8 3,500 | 29.6 ee 100 79) 
5,483 5.4 156 G2 248 0.2 18,805 18.6 1,921 1.9 20,037 5.1 5 5 10 
6,305 6.4 6,157 6.2 24,076 24.4 4,322 4.3 20,000 4.9 11 
2,600 Wee. rece sr aroig 1,484 E.6 5,402 ee 2,594 ek 15,000 6.0 12 
6,855 C3 5,698 6.5 1,190 1.4 31,427 36.0 2,095 2.4 arcaee ae 13 
6,450 8.2 Sanseiets adats 5,581 ze8 24,482 31.1 176 0.2 ree eee a re 14 
5,017 7.8 585 0.9 22,809 35.6 7,001 11.0 23,470 2.7 | 100 + Ae 15 
mos. 
6,176 sale wevesess Eee 2,814 4.4 25,174 ere 5,104 re are a x ee 16 
5,047 8.6 ican eeueys PC 3,099 3.3 23,058 39.5 $465 0.8 15,000 3.9 as ae 17 
2,756 Savers Ba cqvavars sietere 947 1.6 1,8701 rere 1,680 Peice aeianes Wccas ey ae 18 
4,204 aie scores ates 880 1.6 12,714 ce 9,714 rr eC Bees a es 19 
2,600 4.7. 540 1.0 11,953 21.6 2,947 5.3 15,234 3.6 20 
3,642 6.8 500 0.9 2,616 4.9 15,816 29.5 644 1.2 8,640 6.2 55 45 21 
6,280 12.8 23 4.4 638 LS 17,905 36.4 3,259 6.6 5,786 8.5 si 22 
2,700 6.2 267 0.6 seishes ates 10,014 22.8 3,150 7.2 16,140 2.0 ate 23 
3,114 lol 3,351 8.3 867 2.1 13,520 33.5 384 0.9 13,889 229 24 
3,113 v7 3,351 8.3 867 Zen 13,518 3.5 386 1.0 13,899 2 25 
4,347 Perec Srotieas ee 981 2:5 14,303 eas 18 re eee Serre 54 re 26 
2,800 UB 1,500 Bats. 2,300 5.9 11,300 29.0 +800 23 21,000 hey 85 15 27 
3,600 10,9 acess ee 7,452 2225 15,109 45.6 949 2.9 5,894 5.6 | 100 a 28 
3,892 13.8 493 Liat 816 Zoo 8,601 30.5 531 jee 10,120 2.8 | 100 ae 29 
2,450 10.1 291 | 157 0.6 5,568 2Ee9 809 3.3 4,105 Spe = 30 
1,816 7.6 147 0.6 6,780 28.3 3,478 14.5 5,250 4.6 | 100 es 31 
) 3,776 Oe etek sree 83 0.4 9,635 41.0 904 3.9 3,000 aa me ag 32 
1,800 8.4 120 0.6 363 | 4,877 ZED 1,017 4.8 5,300 4.0 90 10 33 
2,000 10.3 Mereees aon We 500 2.6 6,500 33.4 1,700 8.7 a ores erat a Pe se 34 
1,500 Rec 815 5.1 329 Z.0 3,562 Saree $28 er 6,000 a8 35 
2,600 19.5 * 141 1.1 4,047 30.3 122 0.9 1,000 | 13.3 re 100 36 
2,000 roe 765 68, 4,654 Zy.9 35 Pe 3,895 51 me aa 37 
2,259 19.0 Saher eee 1,492 12.6 6,010 50.6 7961 8.1 a ee 38 
1,716 15.0 A) eo Neo: savas 3,484 30.5 186 1.6 ef) ZA 39 
806 11.7 Seite susleers 54 0.8 2,557 30.2 +139 2.0 alaeeredh ueeters 40 
585 BAZ 25 Ors 70 es. 1,404 7 ie 321 6.1 1,998 2.6 45 55 4] 
| 182 4.2 43 1.0 19 0.4 1,387 32.0 150 Bab, 1,226 a5 50 50 42 
400 9.4 ane ore 284 6.7 ZyN5Z 50.7 +209 4.9 4,573 9 ue 43 
203,004 | 7.4 | 25,726| 0.9 | 89,920| 3.3 |739,730| 27.0 |113,529| 4.1 | 483,526 | 78 ) 42 q — 
tLoss 
as i _— —_—_— — — ——_—_ _ = _ — 
| 
includes demonstrating expenses, salaries or commissions, and where it exceeds the amount of revenue received for servicing 
delivery expenses such as the salaries of drivers, cost of running and includes salaries of the service men, any travelling expense | 
and maintaining equipment, and a depreciation on equipment they incur and supplies used in that department. While it | 
t. of twenty per cent a year. would be proper to charge the service department with a separ- 
eke ; ae 1 from that of the balance of the operation, this has 
€ Publicity expense includes the amount spent for advertising 2%© "eta . P : 
e merchandise in newspapers, printing and postage expense for "* a oe a Sean eae | 
2S all direct mail publicity, the amount, if any, spent for outside Other costs. We have grouped under the heading “Other | 
K- help and material in trimming windows, and any similar ex-: Costs’? a number of items such as taxes, (other than real estate 
V5 penses that are incurred for the sole purpose of advertising taxes where premises are owned), insurance on stock and fix- 
=S merchandise for sale. tures, depreciation on fixtures, and all other costs not previously 
it aes : ; ; defined. This grouping is made solely in the interest of sim- 
id Administrative expense includes the amount you paid your-  pjicity. It would be advisable to break this division up into 
Se self or some one else as manager of the business, salaries of yarious sections but it was not considered essential to do so 
office force, collection expenses, and the expenses incurred for for the purposes of this survey. 
18 office supplies, etc. bes ad , 
a Total cost is simply the sum of the costs previously defined. 
ne Servicing. This division covers the cost of servicing where Profit or loss is arrived at by deducting the amount of the total 
so furnished without charge or the cost of the service department costs from the gross margin. 
—— . 
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three selected dealers) from 0.2 per 
cent to 8.3 per cent and Other Costs 
from nothing to 22.5 per cent. 

In the matter of net profit, which 
as stated before averages 4.1 per cent 
of the retail sales, twenty-eight of 
the forty-three dealers show less 
than this average figure. Net profit 
varies from a loss of 8.1 per cent to 
a net profit of 14.5 per cent. Four 
of the dealers show net profits of 
between ten and eleven per cent. In 
the case of the 11 per cent operation, 
the figures given are only for the 
more profitable period of the year, 
August 1 to December 31, all other 
statements covering the entire year 
of 1924. In the other three cases, 
the gross margins available for oper- 
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ation were 35.8 per cent, 45 per cent 
and 39.8 per cent. 

It is not the purpose of Electrical 
Merchandising to comment, in this 
article, upon the figures presented in 
this tabulation. Their greatest value 
lies in the fact that they present an 
actual picture of conditions in the 
industry during 1924. Thoughtful 
electrical merchants will study these 
figures, compare them with their 
own operations, and utilize them in 
the establishment of merchandising 


standards. An example of this ac- 
companied the statement of store 
No. 8 


In addition to the 1924 statement, 
this company sent a similar state- 
ment for the year 1919, which 





Form of Questionnaire Se 


nt Out to 5,000 Electrical 


Retailers in Preparing This Survey 





to the undersigned personally ? 


All information will be treated in strict confidence and identification removed. 
If you prefer, do not sign name, but please let us have your figures anyway. 


Divide your net seles by your average inventory at retail value. 


KIND OF BUSINESS? c 
Please indicate by check mark. 


SALES OUTSIDE OF STORE? A2% 12 Stores Re 


What percentage of above total merchandise sales were made in store? 
What percentage wy outside house-to-house salesmen 





If You Would Like to Recei+e, for Comparison, Similar 


To dealers co-operating 
Indicate request by checking at right. 


(Confidential) 


For “Electrical Merchandising’s” Study of 
Costs of Selling Electrical Appliances at Retail 


Will you please fill in below, your figures for your 1924 merchandise sales, and return in attached stamped envelope 


NET SALES (Merchandise Only) for year 1924 $ 2740749 
Include in thie figure the total merchandise sold, less any returned merchandise accepted from customers. 
COST OF MERCHANDISE SOLD—for year 1924 fy $ |B 87490 
To get this figure —To your invent the first of the ron edd your purc cheeses for the 3 year. Then deduct your inventory at a the ins a the year, adding 
to this any Spendituses > made et Yreight and express 
MARGIN (Subtract cost of merchandise sold, from your net sales)... . $8532 59 
DEDUCT 
RENT AND OTHER COSTS (Occupancy Expense) » ; . 
Include what you spent for rent during the year for light, heat, water tex, et If you own your own premises, compute as rent, 6% ow cost of land 
and buildings, plue depreciation (4 235% on buildings. $2 27 
SALES CLERK HIRE (Selling Expense) R ~ : e) rd 
Ho w much mone: ou pay in salaries to your sales force, need for sale books, price tags, wrepping paper ee 
nclude delivery expenses, including deprecietion on equipment @ 20% of cost, also demonstrating expenses $744 78 
PUBLICITY MA Deh ts 
Put here the total amount you spent to trim your windows, for advertising in papers, and for « leculere you sent out. 
WHAT DID YOU PAY YOURSELF OR MANAGER (Administrative Expense) $2.030 04 
Include your salary, your manager's salary, the pay of your bookkeeper, office supplies and expenses. 
COST OF “SERVICING” (Where furnished without charge) : $ 25726 
Include salary of service man—traveling expenses, supplies, ete. 
OTHER COSTS . $899.20 
Tance, Insurance. Depreciation, etc 
TOTAL EXPENSES $i 39,7 hil 
PROFIT OR LOSS anes e AGTapS seas 
AVERAGE INVENTORY (Merchandise Stock Only, Priced at Retail Value) a $483546 
Add the inventory January 1, 1924, to the inventory January 1, 1925, and divide by two, , 
STOCK TURN oie 


Central-station electric shop? 
Exclusive retail electrical store? 
Non-electrical lines carried? 


in this survey, advance copies of expense percentages (unidentified) will be sent as soon as preliminary compilations can be made. 


O. H. CALDWELL 
Editor Electrical Merchandising 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 


ontractor-dealer? 


porting 


Figures for Corresponding Businesses — Check Here C] 





Firm Name 

Street and Number 
| City 
State 
| 


4 aeeeaeeceeeeseeeaeseneeesesnnete 


This coupon will be cut off on receipt of report al our office. 


Return of 43 Electrical Retailers 








The question-form above shown was sent 
out to 5,000 electrical dealers and central- 
station electric shops. Many replies were 
received saying that the writers “kept no 
books,” Hundreds of forms had to be 


thrown out because of incomplete _ state- 
ments. The above form is filled in for the 
total of the sales by the 43 dealers whose 
figures are shown in detail on the preceding 
pages. 
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showed sales of $262,526 as against 
$110,570; a margin of $75,330 in- 
stead of $30,818 and expenses of 
$47,643 in place of $36,242. 1919 
showed a net profit of $27,687 in- 
stead of the loss of $5,424 shown for 
1924, The following comment was 
included with the statements: 

“We have given you two sets of 
figures, 1919 and 1924, which we 
think are necessary to show the 
extreme conditions. 1924 is a sample 
of the past three or four years and 
indicates that a radical change is 
necessary. Furthermore we appreci- 
ate that the future is more promis- 
ing but under the new conditions, 
and in order to make a profit ex- 
penses must be reduced, stock turns 
must be increased, unprofitable lines 
eliminated, costs with monthly in- 
come statements must be available 
and an aggresive ‘go get the business 
and at a profit’ idea must be instilled 
into the management and _ every 
employee.” 

The average retail inventory as 
reported by these stores varies from 
$1,000 for an annual volume of 
$13,343 to $97,600 in a business with 
an annual volume of $110,570. 

Annual turnover of merchandise 
stocks, which is arrived at by divid- 
ing the annual net retail sales by the 
average retail inventory, are re- 
ported as varying from as low as 0.9 
in store number 43 to as high as the 
29.6 turns reported by store number 
9. This latter figure, “however, 
occurred, apparently, in what is com-_ 
monly known as a “resale” opera- 
tion—that is the merchandise is con- 
signed to and sold for the dealer, by 
the manufacturer or local distrib- 
utor. Store number 1 reports a 
stock turnover of 14 times and this 
is the highest turnover recorded 
with the exception of that of store 
number 9, previously referred to. 

In the case of the figures shown 
herewith, note that five of the re- 
porting stores, numbers 1, 4, 6, 15 
and 19, contribute only 29 per cent 
of the total volume but are respon- 
sible for 58 per cent of the net profit. 

The elimination of these stores 
would result in a grand average net 
profit of 2.2 per cent for the remain- 


ing 38 stores. 


* * % 


In the November issue, “Electrical 
Merchandising” will publish a group 
of merchandising statements of pub- 
lic utilities, the result of our survey, 
after which it is our purpose to 
analyze and comment on the various 
figures in both groups. 
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Argus Radio Company, 
New York 
A.C.—$160 





Andrews Radio Corporation, 
Chicago 
A.C.— $365 


’ New Sets Which Make Radio a Lamp Socket Device 


A Review of Radio Receivers Operating on 100-120-Volt A.C. and D.C. 

















Batteryless Radio Corpora- 
tion, New York 
A.C.—$200 D.C.—$140 



































Radio Corporation of 
America, New York 
A.C.— $575 

















Miessner Radio Cor poration, 
H Brooklyn, N. Y. 
i A.C.—$175 








San Pedro Radio Laborato- 
ries, San Pedro, Cal. 
A.C.—$100 





























Radio Corporation of 
America, New York 
A.C.—$245 

















Powerola Radio Corporation, 
New York 


A.C.—$165 D.C.—$115 





Peerless Radio Corporation, 


Chicago 
A.C.—$125 

















Vusic Master Corporation, 
Philadelphia 
A.C.— $400 

















Radio Receptor Company, 
New York 
A.C.—$185 D.C.— $135 
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A bank with the 






With the Bank 


The Sage and Arbiter of Electrical New York Continues 
His Pungent Comment on Day-to-Day Business Problems 


By Charles L. Eidlitz 


Chairman, New York Electrical Board of Trade 


J. P. Morgan idea 











Two years ago a young 

| contractor came to me 
with the usual. He had 
started in business after 
being an employee of 
one of the large con- 
cerns. He was doing 
well and borrowed 
$4,000 at his bank. He 
had just received a per- 
centage job which would 
run into $40,000 or 
$50,000, and his first 
month’s labor expense 
was more than he could 








scrape together. The 


concern from whom he had the order was one known to 


nearly every man i 


n the United States as a many-times- 


millionaire outfit whose very name was an open sesame 
in any financial institution. Yet this contractor’s bank 


wanted to see his 


inventory and was not interested in 


his order, which was black on white signed by an officer 
of this nationally-known and respected company. Any 
business man with a grain of intelligence could see at 
a glance that he had a sure profit of $6,000 to $8,000 
gross on the order, but this bank official refused to 
loan him an additional $2,000, which was all that he 


needed to carry 


him through. Again I told him, 


“you’re in the wrong bank.” “Well,” said he, “for 


heaven’s sake get 


me out of it!” 


I called up a bank with which I was in intimate 
contact and told them the story. The president to 


whom I was talk- 
ing asked just one 
question — “Eid- 
litz, do you con- 
sider this man a 
gilt-edged moral 
hazard?” 

“Yes,” I re- 
plied, “I know of 
none better.” 

“Send him up 
to me,” was his 
immediate an- 
swer. 

They loaned 
him $6,000, he 








Your Banking Should Be Done 


paid off his other bank and opened in the new. Only a 
few weeks ago I was in this bank and the president 
called me in to tell me that it might interest me to know 
that John Doe, the contractor in question, not only paid 
his loan promptly, but carried a very satisfactory bal- 
ance. “And,” he concluded, “we consider him one of our 
valuable accounts.” Which all goes to show that a bank 
without business brains in the main chair is a flivver. 


Many contractors are scared green! 





It has always seemed to 
me as though the aver- 
age business man was 
afraid of his bank. By 
that, I mean that he does 
not realize that he has 
certain rights to credit 
and that it is the bank’s 
function to extend him 
such credit when needed 
—always providing he 
can qualify with a 
proper statement, plus 
the moral hazard. The 
bank on the other hand, 














if properly _ officered, 


should be the confident and aid to the small business 


concern particularly. 


It is important that a firm starting in business should 
select a bank with intelligent human beings as 
officers, and not simply deposit at random in the nearest 
bank without regard to what kind of people are oper- 
ating it and particularly as to what type of depositors 
are using the bank, for the experience of the bank 
officials is of the 











HE Editor has sug- 

gested that I recount 
some of my _ experiences 
along banking lines as they 
apply or relate to electrical 
contractors. I am always 
ready to oblige the Editor 
for he knows what his read- 
ers want—that’s why he’s 
the Editor. If he didn’t 
know, he would probably be 
doing something else around 











the shop. Editors are not 
accidents, and it’s one of the 
jobs where pull doesn’t count 
for much. An Editor must 
have the goods in his cra- 
nium and he cannot camou- 
flage it in any way. So here 
are a few actual happenings 
which can be backed up by 
the men themselves if any 
one really doubts my word. 

Chas. L. Eidlitz 








utmost impor- 


tance. 


If a contractor 
wants accom- 
modation and his 
banker’ knows 


nothing of 


the 


contracting busi- 


ness, cannot 
anything as 


see 
an 


asset except 


goods on 


the 


shelf, and insists 
on considering in- 
ventory only, Mr. 
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October, 1925 


Contractor is in the wrong bank and should look around 
for a banking institution that can look at work in 
progress for reliable people and see in that item some- 
thing real and tangible. 


It takes salesmanship to borrow money 


About 1920, a manufacturer whom I did not really 
know very well at that time, breezed into my office. 
Of course, I can generally tell whether they have some- 
thing on their minds and this particular one surely 
had all the ear-marks of trouble. “I came in’”—he 
started—“because I’ve asked every one else, and can’t 
get the answer.” His story ran as follows :— 

“I’ve built a factory which cost me more than I 
expected and so I borrowed $50,000 from my bank at 
three different periods,—$20,000 once and $15,000 
twice. The first note I renewed and now the cashier, 
who is very friendly, has given me a tip that the 
president (who is an old grouch) will insist on my 
paying the $15,000 note which comes due this week. 
So,” he concluded, “for heaven’s sake put me wise 
where to get $15,000!” 

“Get it from your bank,” I told him. 

“But don’t you understand they are calling my loan 
now!” 

“I know that,” I said, “but suppose you call first.” 

“IT don’t get you at all,” said Mr. Manufacturer, and 
so I explained this way:— “Your note comes due 
Wednesday. On Monday you go in and see the grouchy 
president, tell him it’s a fine day, etc. But don’t let 
him say anything about your note before you ask 
him for an additional loan of $25,000, which I suppose 
you could use very nicely if you could get it.” 

He agreed that he certainly could use it, but said he 
thought I was crazy. Nevertheless, after some explain- 
ing, he went off to see Mr. Grouch, the president. 
Naturally his request was refused, but Mr. President 
ducked the issue when pressed—not at all an unusual 
act,—by resorting to the “I’ll put it before my Board, 
but I feel sure that it cannot be done because we were 
about to insist on your paying your $15,000 loan on 
this note that comes due Wednesday. However, I'll 
take it up with the Board and let you know their deci- 
sion within a couple of days.” 

Back he came to me with “nothing doing” as he entered 
my room. “Why not,” I asked, “you haven’t had his 
final answer. Just wait and don’t worry; I think it’s 
all right.” So he left, a little weak in the knees, but 
a few days later he called me on the ’phone with “Say, 
what do you know about that, the cashier just called me 
and said the Board felt that I had all I was entitled 
to and could not borrow any more, but to help me out, 


- they would give me a 
| egnnove renewal on the $15,000 





Your*!5,000 NoTe 
(S DUE THIS WEEK 









25,000 MORE and hoped I could find 
some one else to loan me 
the $25,000.” That con- 
cern today is most suc- 
cessful; they have no 
borrowed money’ and 
they pay dividends regu- 
larly. I know this to be 
a fact because later on, 
I bought some of their 
stock and my dividend 
arrives four times a 
year on the first day of 
the quarter. 
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Just as true as Gospel 





A few years ago, a cer- 
tain contractor, not a 
New Yorker, came in to 
see me. I soon found 
that he was in trouble 
and was looking for 
help in the form of 
advice. His _ difficulty, 
as he stated it to me, 
was that he had bor- 
rowed $12,000 from his 
bank in order to buy a 
building for his business 
use. His business was 
growing and needed con- 
siderable capital and he 
found himself in a jam for ready money. To make 
matters worse, his bank refused to loan him more, 
though his statement warranted considerable additional 
credit. He told me that one of his competitors in his 
city was a director of the bank, and he felt that it was 
this particular director who was influencing the refusal 
of an additional loan. Finally he wound up with the 
query, which we now have in the popular song— 
“What’ll I do?” 

“Change your bank,” says I. 

“But how can I change my bank? There’s only one 
other bank in town and I can’t get out of where I am 
without paying my loan, which I can’t do.” 

“Well,” I replied, ‘are these banks in competition, or 
are they friendly?” But he didn’t know, and so I 
asked him whether he was willing to do just what I told 
him. “Sure,” he replied, “I’m up against it, now. 
Why not?” 

So I proposed that he go to the other bank and lay 
his statement and all the cards right on the table, tell 
them the whole story and ask them if they wanted his 
account, and then when they said “certainly” he was 
to ask them how much they would lend him, over and 
above the amount to pay off his loan at his bank? 

“Why,” he replied, “they’ll throw me out!” I assured 
him that there was no danger and so he left, promising 
to let me hear from him as to the result. Two days 
later, I received a telegram from him reading—“You’re 
a wizard. Twenty thousand dollars and loan in my 
bank paid off. Many thanks.” That man discounts all 
his bills today and operates on a very large scale. And, 
strange as it may seem, I count him as one of my very 
good friends. 


When a bank’s a bank 


Only a short time ago a small contractor came to me 
with the usual story,—‘Short of ready money to run 
his business.” 

“Why don’t you borrow from your bank?” I asked, 
after looking over his statement which conservatively 
would entitle him to several thousand dollars if the 
bank knew its business. “That’s what a bank is for,” 
I explained to him. “Your account is of very little 
value to the bank if you do not pay them something 
for borrowed money.” This was a complete surprise 
to him and he said so. I told him to go to the bank 
and tell them his story and show them the statement, 
and as I knew the vice-president fairly well I said, 
“You can tell him that I said you have a good business 


Continued on page 5636 


























Getting a Range Saturation of 43 per Cent 














Some Interesting Facts 
| ON THE 


Westinghouse Range 


only $5.86. , This does not only represent the amount paid for electricity to op 
erate the range, but it also includes all kinds of socket appliances such as Irons, 
Toasters, Percolators, Washing Machines, Vacuum Cleaners, etc. Water Heat 
era are omitted as they are ali on flat rates. 





AVERAGE BILL FOR RANGE AND LIGHT 














$5.86 
Mrs. C. E. Abegglen Mrs. R. M. Jones 
Mrs. S. C. Bageant Mrs. F. M. Lee 
Mrs. D. T. J. Ball Mrs. J. 2. Liddle 
Mrs. Dave Barns rs. R. H. Lacey 


= 








Why Be a Slave 


to a Stove 














¥ The new Junsor Cabinet 
Automatic jectric ange 
i large enough for family of sux 








Places Any of the Above 
Models in Your Home 

























Mrs. Clyde Cram Br Mary L. Liddle 
on Geo. L. Cornelius f OO _ ; , nee" ae 
Mrs. I. P. Copley rs. ©. L. MacKenzie 
Mies. Harold Davis % Mrs, hy MeCabe 
Mos. Wa. I y Mrs. 8. 8. Mvers 
— r Cha 1 Down Mrs. D. Millgard 
Alrs. CA. Frazier Mrs. A. Malmer 
Mix. Mlovene rguson Mrs. A. W. Mechling 
—— ins i the soe Won of Misc alata Greet’ Places a Mrs. W. G. Maret 
reat he in 1 sales. omen Mis. Max Gummerman rs. Jesse Neal 
& , : crosing a 9 Mrs. Robt. Greteneort Westi Lise Mrs. I. L. Osterhout 
are always interested in each other’s Mrs, M, J. Grady Mrs. Geo. Perry 
H > Mes. M. L. Horton Mre. Roland Reid j 
kitchens. Mrs. Henry Riskinan RANGE _ he ge | 
re Fovi J. Took Mrs. 8. E. Ratli | 
i ew Hubbard r Y Mrs. W. &. Smith 
=— pry Hanmite Mrs, A. G. Slack 
— ; Hanna : mn our iia: Joe Short 
Hull ik Mrs. J. L. ya 
yffner . L. M. Sheffer 
Beller nein ome bs 4 . Weeks 
*ywin Mrs. Robt. Sawhill 















“It Pays to Cook by Wire” 


Wash. Water PowerCo. 





ELECI 


Sold in Colfax this year 


e P rices on All Models During This Sale | 





an 


Right Here in Colfax 


‘The average bill for these 62 homes listed below, for the month of May, was | 


! 


; 
{ 
| 
| 
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Electric ranges are ee eal 
«ment. They are 4 © 





(see advertisement above). 


Hold-Tite Ironing Board Cover 


and Pad. 





ex! J . 
honest - to - goodness coo 
device. Don't put off ordering 
mo- ts aes 
yours. Have your —_ bi aE ont cent. ith One very effective local tie-in was 
dern, clean and comfortable. iv went wv w swe to print the names of local users with 


their average range and light bill 








WHY Are There 257 ELECTRIC 








RANGES IN USE IN COLFAX? 


BECAUSE: 


Electricity is more economical for cooking than other forms 
of fuel. Electric ranges are clean and cool; all the heat is used for cooking and does not 
radiate into your kitchen. Electric ranges are simple in operation and perfectly safe. Any 
child can operate them. Electric ranges will save their operation cost in the food saved for 
the ordinary family. 








In all Electric Cooking is so superior to other forms of cooking that the leading range 
manufacturers have turned to the Electric way. 





| Washington Water 
Power Co. 
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SPECIAL SALE ON THE WESTINGHOUSE 
AUTOMATIC RANGE STARTS JUNE 15th 











The Washington Water Power Company 
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The Electric Range Does It 


‘ 866 Kw.-Hr. Yearly Average per Residential 
Consumer in Colfax, Washington, Where 
There Is a Range Saturation of 43 per 
Cent—Merchandising Methods and Figures 


By E. W. DONLEY 


District Agent, Washington Water Power 
Company, Colfax, Washington 


An editorial in Electrical Mer- 
chandising for August, calling atten- 
tion to the pittance of 350 kw.-hr. per 
customer, which is the national aver- 
age, prompted a number of letters to 
the editor. Among the most interest- 
ing, was one from E. W. Donley, Col- 
fax, Washington, who has built an 
average of 866 kw.-hr. per year from 
residential customers. The following 
account contains the details of how 
this desirable level has been reached. 


ANGE selling has been for some 
Rees the principal mer- 
chandising activity in our 
town, Colfax, Washington, until at 
the present time, the saturation point 
of this kitchen necessity is 43 per 
cent. The population of Colfax is ap- 
proximately 3,500 and when the sur- 
vey which gave this saturation figure 
wag taken in April, 1925, our cus- 
tomers’ ledger showed 603 residential 
accounts. We also checked up on the 
ranges in use at that time and found 
that we had 257. This figure does 
not include the total number we have 
sold but the number that we could ac- 
count for as actually in use when 
we made the survey. In addition to 
the above figures, and since these 
figures were compiled, we have 
closed two range campaigns with a 
total of twenty-nine more. 

In computing the kilowatt-hour 
consumption per customer per year, 
the total of each month for 1924 was 
taken and then divided by twelve 
which gave the average of 654. This 
amount was divided into the kilo- 
watt-hour consumption as taken from 
our ledger for residential accounts 
only, the amount being 586,676 kilo- 
watt-hours, and this gave me the 
average consumption per customer 
per year, or 866. Our rate is thir- 
teen cents per kw.-hr. for the first 
twenty and 3 cents for all over. 

We do not consider that we are 


saturated by a long way, yet, andnecessary, but we try to get contracts 


while we will continue to sell less 
ranges each year from now on, I 
believe our per cent of range users 
will gradually increase. 

I wish also to mention that fully 
75 per cent of the electric range 
owners have water heaters and the 
kilowatt hours consumed by the 
water heaters are not included in the 
foregoing figures as they are all on 
flat rates and are billed separately. 

Two six-week campaigns per year 





} this town of 3,500 popu- 
lation there are 603 resi- 
dential consumers and 257 
electric ranges. A saturation 
of 43 per cent. 
| Average residential yearly 
| consumption is 866 kw.-hr. 
Among the factors respon- 
| sible for this high average are: 





Two range selling campaigns 


a year. 

Terms of payment extended | 
over 23 months where | 
necessary. 

Ranges are sold at full list 
price. 


Ten per cent added for carry- 
ing charge. 











have been held for the last three 
years. Two popular makes of ranges 
were handled, a different make in 
each campaign. In 1923, eighty-nine 
ranges were handled, a different 
make in each campaign. In 1923, 
eighty-nine ranges were sold. In 
1924 fifty-nine, and this year, to date, 
thirty-three. 

We find the $175 range to sell bet- 
ter than the higher-priced range. 
This is due to the wealthier class of 
people already having ranges, and 
the majority of our sales for the past 
few years has been to the strictly 
working class. 

Terms are an important element in 
closing range sales, we allow up to 
twenty-three months’ time where 
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on as short time a basis as possible. 
We add ten per cent for. carrying 
charges. 

The installation charge is paid for 
by the customers, $15 for water 
heater, and $30 for range wiring is 
added on to the price of the range. 

Our advertising expense for each 
campaign ranges from $75 to $150. 
All our advertising is written at our 
local office and we embody as much 
matter of local interest as possible. 
For instance, many ads will list the 
names of Colfax housewives who are 
using electric ranges and the number 
of kilowatt-hours used. 

This is to stress the economy of 
electric cookery. One full-page ad 
which caused much comment carried 
twenty-five names of local users, and 
the size of their total light bills 
which averaged $7.48 each. 


Customers’ Installations 
Photographed 


Another local tie-in is our prac- 
tice of taking a photograph of our 
customers’ kitchens with the range 
installed. A number of such photo- 
graphs pasted on the window will 
stop a surprisingly large number of 
women who inspect these photo- 
graphs and pick out whose kitchen 
this or that one is. 

Very seldom are we asked to in- 
stall ranges on trial and when we 
are, we can always satisfy the cus- 
tomer without a trial on the point on 
which she is in doubt. If it’s speed, 
we always have one connected and 
quickly demonstrate to her. If it’s 
high cost of operation, we promptly 
open our ledgers and show her, from 
her neighbors’ bills, the economy of 
range operation. Most of the sales 
are made outside the office and I feel 
safe in saying seventy-five per cent 
of them in the prospect’s home. We 
find that once you are in the kitchen 
and can point out how “your” range 
would look, -where “your” range 
would sit, with photographs of the 
neighbors’ kitchens right before her, 








with a liberal allowance for the coal 
range, small payment down, ten to 
twenty-three months on the balance, 
just as economical to cook by elec- 
tricity as it is with wood or coal, 
and with the many other appealing 
features, the sales resistance is 
gradually broken down. A _ small 
bonus of three per cent is paid to the 
sales person closing the sale. 

Range sales are made the year 
around and once we get a new pros- 
pect we never let him get cold. Sev- 
eral of the toughest prospects we had 
have been closed this summer, the 
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“hard-boiled” ones, that we have 
worked on for two or three years. 
It’s the “everlastingly at them” that 
finally counts. 

The photographs of the various 
kitchens that we have used (such as 
the one reproduced here) have been 
of untold value in closing sales. A 
woman is always interested in what 
other women’s kitchens look like and 
you can get “favorable attention” 
which is the first step in making a 
sale, the moment you produce your 
photographs. 

One of the worst objections that 
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we have had to overcome was a cold 
kitchen in the winter time. This of 
course ig on account of the com- 
paratively few modern homes with 
furnaces. To overcome this objec- 
tion we always try ‘to show in our 
photographs the little “monkey” or 
laundry stove that will burn up the 
waste and trash, use only a small 
amount of fuel, and still keep the 
kitchen warm. You can understand 
that if just modern houses with fur- 
naces were using electric ranges, our 
saturation would probably be ten per 
cent instead of forty-two. 





Why You Should Sell Twice as Many 


Incandescent Lamps 
Average American Home, with Twenty-two Bulbs, Is Only Half 


Equipped with Number Necessary to Provide 
Conservative Ideal Standard of Lighting 


By M. LUCKIESH 


Director, Lighting Research Laboratory, Nela Park 


costs, the electric filament lamp is 

an interesting anomaly, for its 
cost has decreased since 1914 about 
as much as the cost of living has 
increased. Although the cost of 
lamps is only a small percentage of 
the total cost of electric light, its 
decrease should stimulate the use of 
light. As a matter of fact, investi- 
gation shows that progress in the 
amount of light used is approxi- 
mately equal to the decrease in the 
cost of light over the past hun- 
dred years. Our interiors are still 
far from adequately and conveniently 
lighted and, therefore, there are 
great opportunities still awaiting 
development. 

Recent surveys and analyses have 
revealed these opportunities in de- 
tail in the home. Exclusive of attic, 
closets, and exterior, an average of 
twenty-two lamps per home exists 
in the 12,000,000 wired homes. The 
value of the lamps existing in the 
present wired homes nearly equals 
the value of all “large” (Edison- 
base) lamps sold in this country for 
all purposes last year. (Perhaps we 
should emphasize that the term 
“large lamps” includes all lamps ex- 
cepting those designated as “minia- 
ture”, such as automobile lamps, 
flash-light lamps, etc.) 

If the lighting equipment in the 
average home is increased to the 
standard which we have set up for 
convenient utilitarian lighting, the 


[- these years of relatively high 
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RAISED TO THE 
RECOMMENDED STANDARD 
In order to bring the lighting equipment in 
the average home up to standard, the num- 
ber of lamps will have to be about doubled 
and $100,000,000 in lamps will have to be 
sold. 





number of lamps existing in the 
sockets of wired homes would be 
about doubled. To do this in the 
present wired homes, lamps of a 
value approximating $100,000,000 
must be sold in addition to the every- 
day renewal business. If all the 
homes within easy reach of central- 


stations were brought up to our con- 
servative standard, lamps to the 
value of $250,000,000 would exist in 
the sockets at the present prices. 

At the present time, the equivalent 
of an average of nearly eight lamps 
operate each year for their full life 
in each wired home. Under the con- 
ditions of the standard this number 
would be increased at least to twelve 
lamps per home per year. 

In the 12,000,000 wired homes at 
the present time there exists (ex- 
clusive of attic, closets and exterior) 
264,000,000 lamps and the rate of 
sale of lamps to these homes is about 
90,000,000 lamps per year. When the 
conservative standard is reached 
these homes should contain at least 
500,000,000 lamps and then the rate 
of sale should be about 135,000,000 
lamps per year in these 12,000,000 
homes. 

In the meantime new homes are 
being wired at a rate approaching 
1,000,000 per year. To fill these 
sockets initially an additional 27,- 
000,000 lamps are required each year 
even if they are wired and equipped 
no better than the present average. 


Distribution of Size of Lamps 


Inasmuch as the prices of lamps 
of the smaller wattages (from 10- to 
60-watts) do not differ appreciably, 
much of the lamp business in the 
home is a matter of the number of 
sockets and the “activity” of these 








Average Number of Lamps (Bulbs) or Sockets 


Ceiling Wall —Portable Lamps— 

Fixtures Brackets Floor Table Total 
Living-Room....... 5 0.73 0.97 | 6.10 
Dining-Room...... 2.9 0.46 0.13 0.3 Sith 
Site 2 cr 12 0.29 mee ee 1.49 
Bedroom”....«..< ed 0.62 0.10 0.48 2.30 
BAtRlOOM ss s:200.5:05 «0 0272 0.69 er Series 1.41 
TIGUWANE so.0'605:<.510.6's 1.28 0.40 ore 1.68 
Basement.......... 1.44 0.16 Snr aes 1.60 
Total (64 rooms).... 13.54 4.28 1.35 2.60 21.80 


*The average home has 24 bedrooms, or a 
porches, etc. 





total of 64 rooms, exclusive of attic, closets, 
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sockets. In the accompanying graph 
the average number of lamps of 
different wattages in various types 
of fixtures are presented for an 
average home. Although some great 
possibilities of increasing lamp busi- 
ness are to be found in extending the 
use of lamps of the higher wattages 
as in the kitchen, it is evident that 
the greatest opportunities lie in the 
direction of increasing sockets and of 
keeping the sockets filled with lamps. 

Although the growth in lamp busi- 
ness in the homes must depend 
largely upon increasing sockets and 
their ‘“‘activity,” there are some 
startling possibilities in increasing 
lamp business by replacing lamps of 
moderate wattage with higher ones. 
For example, let us consider the ceil- 
ing fixture in the kitchen. At the 
present time relatively few of these 
fixtures contain 100-watt or 150-watt 
lamps. Through our extensive sur- 
veys we know the relative number 
of lamps of various wattages which 
exist at present in the ceiling fixtures 
of kitchens and it is a simple matter 
to compute the lamp business, at 
current prices, in keeping these 
sockets supplied with their present 
lamps, with 100-watt regular lamps, 
and with 150-watt daylight lamps 
respectively. If present lamps in 
these sockets are replaced by 100- 
watt regular lamps, an increase of 
about $2,000,000 per year results 
from the present wired homes. 
This is equivalent to about seven- 
teen cents per year per kitchen ceil- 
ing fixture. However, if 150-watt 
daylight lamps are used in replacing 
the present lamps, a gain in annual 
lamp business of about $12,000,000 
per year would result. This is about 
$1 per year per kitchen ceiling 
fixture, 


Letters That Sell 
Window Lighting 
Preparing the way for the sales- 
man’s call is the function of two 
sales letters. used by the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company. They are 
found very effective in paving the 
way, many of the merchants answer- 
ing them personally and making an 
appointment for an earlier date than 
the one suggested. One man tele- 
phoned to have a man sent as soon as 
possible, because he had been look- 
ing at his windows and they “didn’t 
stop anybody.” 
Letter No. 1 mailed on Monday: 
Dear Sir: 
Would you occupy a store which had 


no windows? No, of course not! 
You pay a higher rent because of 
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Lamps in Use in Average American Home 
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LAMPS IN 
CEILING FIXTURES 


The growth in lamp business in the home 
depends largely upon increasing sockets 
and their ‘activity,’ but there are startling 
possibilities in the replacing of lamps of 


LAMPS _IN 
PORTABLE FIXTURES 


LAMPS IN 
WALL - BRACKETS 


moderate wattage with higher ones. The 
graph above shows the average number of 
lamps of different wattage in various types 
of fixtures in the home. 





the use of windows. Are you receiving 
full value for it? 

Many windows are valued at one 
hundred dollars per hour. What are 
yours worth? 

They can be made to earn more dol- 
lars every hour by effective lighting 
methods. One California firm reduced 
its advertising costs by 50 per cent due 
to increased drawing power of highly 
lighted windows. Another firm inter- 
ested 22 per cent more people in their 
windows by an expenditure of 8 cents 
more per hour for electricity. 

A well lighted store window is never 
forgotten. 

Few merchants realize that the only 
means a customer has of forming’ an 
opinion of merchandise is by looking at 
it. Therefore the most important item 
of a store should be the illumination by 
which the customer sees the article 
desired. 

The lighting of any store or window 
may be modern and profit-making by 
equipping it with lamps and reflectors, 
designed to flood the display with a 
soft, warm light which will bring out 
the quality and color. In many cases, 
no additional wiring is necessary. 

Have you given consideration to the 
small cost involved in converting your 
present store and window lighting to a 
new and up-to-date installation, which 
will bring ten-fold return in sales? 


Letter No. 2 mailed on Thursday: 


Dear Sir: 

How many people does your window 
stop? 

The purpose of a store window is to 
attract the attention of a shopper. In- 
creased Night in your windows will in- 
duce 50 per cent more people to look at 
your display. The more people your 
window stops the greater will be your 
sales. Attractive display windows will 


draw the prospective buyer into your 
store. 

The well-lighted interior will show 
the true value of your merchandise. 
Better store lighting will pay you a 
real profit. People like to trade in 
bright, cheerful stores and _ just 
naturally flock to them.’ One.store re- 
cently increased its sales in actual dol- 
lars and cents 29 per cent per cus- 
tomer, by no other means than better 
lighting. 

Is your store the one out of every 
three which does not have adequate 
illumination? Do you know how much 
light reaches the article you wish the 
customer to examine? If it is necessary 
for your customer to turn goods first 
one way and then the other in order to 
see them, your wares are being hidden 
by insufficient light and the results you 
so earnestly desire cannot be expected. 

In nine out of ten stores, either the 
dimness or the glare from a few light 
sources causes a fine new stock to look 
like last year’s left-overs. Merchants 
then wonder why so many people pass 
out of the store without purchasing, 
and exchange so many of the articles 
they do purchase. Why not investigate 
the cause and get the cure—Correct 
Lighting. 

By the expenditure for electricity of 
an additional small fraction of one per 
cent of your present operating expense, 
you can increase your gross sales from 
4 to 25 per cent. Will you let us show 
you how? 

The Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany feels that it is rendering you a 
real service by calling to your attention 
these profit-making items. Our light- 
ing specialist will call you next week 
for the purpose of making a survey of 
your store and lighting, and recom- 
mending to you the proper design and 
equipment for your installation. 











Mass Washer Selling 


How Charles Whitenights Sells 600 Washers 
a Month to a Total Population of 240,000 


IX hundred washers a month. 
S That’s about the total sales rate 

Whitenights is now averaging 
for Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, and 
Hazleton, Pa., territory. His terms 
are $160 cash, $175 ten to twelve 
months’ paper, and $195 if the pur- 
chaser must take eighteen months to 
meet his obligation. 

Wilkes-Barre has a population of 
78,000; Scranton, 130,000; Hazleton, 
32,000; Total, 240,000. Mr. White- 
nights employs fifty salesmen; he 
owns thirty-eight Ford delivery 
trucks, capacity two machines each, 
he has three store or district 
managers. 

Note the number of salesmen and 
delivery trucks per 1000 population. 
Yet, Mr. Whitenights assures us that 
every man is busy from 7 a.m. until 
late at night and that he feels that 
this territory, poor as it is in spots, 
would support even more washer 
salesmen. 

Are sales beinz unwisely forced? 

Does this intensive selling produce 
unprofitable business? 

Too many reverts? 
accounts? Un- 


Too many bad 


By RAY V. SUTLIFFE 





Tips from the man who is 


Selling six hundred 


| 
| washers a month: 
} 


“Work your men, work 
your demonstration,” says 
Whitenights. 


| Salesmen are paid salary 

| and commission and allowed | 

| the use of Ford trucks; they | 
report at the store at 7 and | 
are on the job at 7:30. | 

Washers are placed up to | 

thirty days on trial to per- 

| mit the prospect to sell her- 

| self. 

| Terms are adjusted to cus- 
tomers’ ability to pay and 
extra time is charged for. 














of character and ability, and last but 
not least, close personal supervision 
and control. 

“All our men must report by 7 
o’clock in the morning—rather early 
perhaps, but do you realize how many 


women are ready for a clothes-wash- 
ing demonstration by eight? Besides 
the early hour is psychological. Men 
who aren’t willing to report at seven. 
aren’t the kind of men who can sell 
washing machines. It takes stamina 
to do house-to-house selling and this 
helps to develop it. All the men are 
out of my store and on their way by 
7:30. 

“Naturally we hold store meetings, 
sales conference, carload lots washer 
sales and all the other time-tried 
devices. They all produce just as 
effectively now as when the first sales 
manager invented them. But the 
two big things both began with the 
same word, work your men; work 
your demonstration. 

“We leave a machine on trial for 
two weeks, sometimes a month, if 
in our judgment it is good business 
to do so. Our collections are good. 
I recall having lost only one machine 
that I could not replevin. We have 
to take back about eight or ten ma- 
chines a month over the entire terri- 
tory. We recondition slightly-used 
demonstrators so that I defy you to 
tell them from a 





pleasant “reac- 
tions’? 

To all of these 
questions Mr. 
Whitenights _ re- 
turns an em- 
phatic NO. “I am 
getting this busi- 
ness,” said Mr. 
Whitenights, “not 
by any spectac- 
ular rule or secret 
method, not by 
cutting list prices 
(in fact they are 
higher than the 
average), not by 
bribing people to 
buy by the use 
of premiums, but 
by the application 
of those old, old, 
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factory new one. 
This explains in 
part why we push 
the prospect for 
a demonstration 
or to leave the 
machine on trial 
and why we do 
not lose money by 
so doing. 

“My fleet of 
thirty-eight, two- 
washer capacity, 
Ford trucks are 


invaluable. They 
enable me to con- 
duct this inten- 


sive selling right 
in the buyers’ 
own territory. 
Down side streets 
and at distant, 
otherwise _inac- 
cessible spots. 








never - failing 

principles — 

adequate public- Although washers are 

ity, proper ] y- Whitenights’ business 
. ‘ and portable lamps f 

trained salesmen 


decoration to store and window and their 


the great bulk of Mr. 
he stocks fixtures 
or their qualities of 
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drawing power for women prospects. 
ironer is also well displayed and is de- 
veloping into an item of importance in sales 
made from following washer customers. 


“These trucks 
are owned by 
Whitenights and 
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Get-together events are used by Mr. White- 
nights to promote co-operation and _ the 
spirit of team play. Here is part of the 
force on an outing. Mr. Whitenights is in 
the center, the go-getters are in a solid 


line behind him and the salesmen’s trucks 
in the rear. There are thirty-eight of these 
trucks which are used to take washers and 
salesmen out where prospects are the 
thickest, 





furnished free to the salesmen. They 
are maintained and serviced in our 
own garage. The first one purchased 
is still in active use. As a rule two 
men go out at a time. A veteran 
salesman and a “cub” in training, or 
two regulars working adjacent ter- 
ritories or both sides of a street, 
then again a driver or service man 
and a salesman. Frequently when 
out with a truck load of two new 
washers we dig up a prospect, deliver 
and demonstrate the machine and 
complete the sale by obtaining the 
initial payment. 

“More often however the machine 
is left for further trial and consid- 
eration and the deal is consummated 
within a couple of weeks. 


Men Work in Pairs 


“We operate our men in pairs as 
much as possible not only because 
two are required to handle the 
washer but primarily because they 
stimulate each other to better effort. 
Two men operating together un- 
doubtedly work harder and longer. 
They ‘stand up’ under the buffetings 
of this kind of a job better than an 
unsupported solicitor. 

“The public is familiar with .the 
striking appearance of our trucks. 
Red and grey with the name White- 
nights and that of the washer prom- 
inently displayed. 

“Why hide vour light under a 
bushel in this game? If our trucks 
are not engaged in canvassing or 
delivery work we park them in prom- 
inent locations or drive them about 
town. During a sale, special signs 
are affixed to both sides of the truck 
body. We have traced sales to both 
of these publicity stunts. 


“Now as to compensation. We pay 
our men a gmall salary. Then we 
give them a commission and also a 
bonus for all machines sold after they 
make the grade of ten machines a 
month. 

“No, they don’t grab their $15 per 
and run. We don’t hire that kind 
cf man. Besides, we would have 
hard work firing a man. He is mak- 
ing too much money, an average of 
$90 a week. 

“Summer business was good, thank 
you. We went after it and we got it. 
Scranton with four men sold 95 
washers the last week in July under 
a carload lot sales campaign, in which 
it is interesting to note that no 
special inducements were offered 
the customer whatsoever. We aver- 


aged $20 on the first down payment 
too.” 


95 per Cent of Business Done 
Outside 


The Whitenights stores carry fix- 
tures, floor and table lamps, electric 
ironers, and phonographs. While 95 
per cent of all business is done on 
the outside these other lines provide 
store and window decoration which 
brings women customers in. 

Advertising is much used to pre- 
pare the way for the door-to-door 
men and to bring prospects into the 
store. Newspaper space is used 
regularly in all three cities, street car 
cerds and theatre programs also are 
used, 

“Sorry,” Mr. Whitenights summed 
up,” that I can’t give you any magic 
word to open the gates of volume 
sales. I do not know of any. Old- 
fashioned, hard work seems to be 
the only thing that will do it. 
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Selling Appliances on 


the Farm 


Out in Roxbury, Washington 
county, Ohio, G. H. Ripley is selling 
electrical equipment by locating a 
farmer in- his locality who owns a 
lighting plant; then mailing him a 
card, worded thus: 


Howdy, Neighbor: 

While looking over my stock of 
electrical equipment, I couldn’t help 
thinking how nice it would be to have 
some of these items in service on 
your farm. 

I know you are too busy, just now, 
to come to my store, so I’m going to 
drive out to your place, next Monday 
evening, and bring a few time-savers 
along. G. H. RIPLEY. 


“On the evening mentioned, I drive 
out to this fellow’s farm with a little 
motor, a fan, iron, cooker, and other 
electrical items which the farmer has 
a use for,” said Mr. Ripley. “I 
take wire and connections along, and 
give him a practical demonstration 
with his own plant. I let the farmer 
use the article at any job he chooses, 
and in sixty per-cent of the cases, I 
make a sale. 


How Ripley Sells the 
Farmer 


“During the conversation, I get a 
line on his needs, and from a list, 
always carried in my pocket, I sug- 
gest other items which will save him 
time, labor, and money. That is my 
big selling point, for I have learned 
by experience that the surest way to 
a farmer’s pocketbook is to offer 
something that will save him money. 

“A great many rural folks are get- 
ting only one-third the value from 
their lighting plants, because they 
have not been shown the many ways 
in which it can render service. Ina 
demonstration, I explain the fact that 
the profitable plant is the busy one; 
and I profit by showing them how to 
keep it busy. 

“Tf am searching for new prospects 
all the time, and when one is found, 
I arrange a date, and send out a 
card. The work is done after closing 
hours, and the cost of cards and 
postage amounts to only a few cents 
per week. 

“By this system, I get acquainted 
with folks whom I would not reach if 
I waited for them to come in and the 
practical result is shown in increased 
sales of over sixty per-cent in 1924.” 

The spirit of “If the mountain 
won’t go to Mahomet, Mahomet will 
go to the mountain” always proves 
a winner. 











First Presentation of 


James H. McGraw Award 


Contributions to Advancement of Contractor-Dealer Industry Recognized 
by Certificates to Denton, Goeller, Taverner and Ball 
—Judges Withhold Medal This Year 


‘é NAHE first presentation under 
the James H. McGraw awards 
established this year “to en- 

courage individual initiative and 

creative thinking among electrical 
men” took place on Thursday, Sept. 

24,1925, at West Baden Springs, Ind., 

before the convention of the Asso- 

ciation of Electragists International. 

The judges in this contest for the 

contractor dealers’ medal and purse 

of gold decided to present four cer- 

tificates of honorable mention to A. 

Penn Denton of Kansas City, Robert 

A. Goeller of New York, Walter H. 

Taverner of New York and William 

J. Ball of Moline, Ill., but withheld 

entirely any presentation of the 

medal under the clause of the condi- 


tions of the awards providing that 


in event no eligible contribution sub- 
mitted in any one of the contests 
should be considered worthy, the 
judges are empowered to make no 
presentation of that award that year. 
The purse of one hundred dollars in 
gold was divided among the four re- 
cipients of honorable. mention. The 
following committee appointed by 
the association of Electragists acted 
as judges of the award: L. K. Com- 
stock, James R. Strong, W. Creigh- 





“To A. Penn Denton in rec- 
| ognition of his constructive 
| contribution to the advance- | 
ment of the Contractor- 
Dealer branch of the Electri- 
cal Industry through his 
conception of the idea of 
Local Code Committees to 
standardize wiring practice 
within communities and the 
great service he has rendered 
through long and persistent 
effort in effecting their or- 
ganization in many cities.” 
Text of the certificate presented 

to A. Penn Denton | 














ton Peet, Louis Kalischer and Earl 
E. Whitehorne. 

The purpose of this award is to 
present each year on the occasion of 
the convention of the Association of 
Electragists International a bronze 
medal and a purse of one hundred 
dollars in gold to the employee or 
official of any electrical contractor- 
dealer, contractor or dealer, of the 
United States or Canada, who during 
the preceding year made the most 
constructive contribution to the com- 
mercial development of the electrical 
contractor-dealer industry through 
the suggestion of an idea that has 
been successfully applied to raising 
the quality standard or adequacy of 
wiring installations, the promotion 
of the market or the improvement 
of service in the installation or mer- 
chandising of electrical materials, 
equipment or appliances. 


The Medal for Co-operation 


Four annual awards have been es- 
tablished — a contractor - dealers’ 
medal, a jobbers’ medal, a manufac- 
turers’ medal and a medal for co- 
operation, each to be accompanied 
by the purse. These awards are 
sponsored by a committee of the in- 
dustry consisting of W. W. Freeman, 
president Union Gas & Electric 
Company, Cincinnati; H. B. Crouse, 
president Crouse-Hinds Company, 
Syracuse; W. E. Robertson, vice- 
president Robertson Cataract Elec- 
tric Company, Buffalo; L. K. Com- 
stock, president L. K. Comstock & 
Company, New York; F. M. Feiker, 
vice-president Society for Electrical 
Development, and Earl E. White- 
horne, associate editor Electrical 
Merchandising. The Socity for Elec- 
trical Development is conducting the 
contests and administering theawards. 

Mr. McGraw, in a letter which was 
read to the convention, said: 

“T hope that it is well understood 


that the giving of this medal and this 
purse is purely symbolical. It would 
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be manifestly impossible to attempt to 
make the intrinsic worth of such an 
award indicate any measure of the im- 
portance or the value of the service for 
which it is given in commemoration. 
The intent is rather to give public 
recognition and to express industry ap- 
preciation of a personal contribution 
to the advancement of the electrical 
industry which oftentimes may indi- 
cate and offer possibilities for good 
beyond appraisal. The medal and the 
purse are but the symbols of the honor 
and reward that should come to men 
who unselfishly gave of their time, 
their thought, their energy and their 
spirit to promote the interests of all 
electrical men. 


Honorable Mention Awarded 
to Four Men 


“The committee has decided to give 
honorable mention to four men. Each 
of these men has made a personal con- 
tribution to the advancement of the 
contractor-dealer branch of the elec- 
trical industry worthy of the award 





“To Robert A. Goeller in 
recognition of his construc- 
tive contribution to the ad- 
vancement of the Contractor- 
Dealer branch of the Electri- 
cal Industry through his con- 
ception of the idea of a 
Cross Index and Guide to the 
National Electrical Code, | 
which by exhaustive study | 
and labor he compiled and | 
published.” 


Text of the certificate presented | 
to Robert A. Goeller 











itself. In each case, however, there 
were conditions which in the minds of 
the judges removed them somewhat 
from the precise qualification and spirit 
of this award. But theirs is the kind 
of original thinking that the electrical 
industry should delight to honor, and 
it is extremely gratifying to me to see 
a time and a place established for the 
public recognition of such services. 
There were many other entries of great 
interest. 

“T have been deeply impressed with 
the evidence that has been presented in 
this contest and in the record of the 
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past few years that the electrical con- 
tractor-dealer is making notable prog- 
ress today in the development of his 
branch of the industry. There has 
come into the national councils of the 
contractor-dealers in the last several 
years a breadth of policy and purpose 
that has attracted general attention 
among electrical men. The economic 
and political status of the contractor- 
dealer in the balance of the electrical 
industry has presented a real problem 
for some time. There seems to be good 
promise that the way will be worked 
out within your own councils and that 
the contractors and dealers of this in- 
dustry are to enjoy more and more 
that prosperity, recognition and in- 
fluence to which their very vital im- 
portance to the industry entitles them. 
More and more it is being appreciated 
that in the adequate wiring of build- 
ings and their complete equipment 
through effective merchandising lies 
the hope of electrical progress.” 


The individual contributions on 
which these four “honorable men- 
tions” were based are as follows: 

A. Penn Denton.—A. Penn Denton, 
president and chief engineer Denton 





“To Walter H. Taverner in 
recognition of his construc- 
tive contribution to the Con- 
tractor-Dealer branch of the 
Electrical Industry through 
his conception of the applica- 
tion of graphic charts to 
current cost keeping on labor | 
and material for electrical | 
construction.” | 


Text of the certificate presented 
to Walter H. Taverner 











Engineering & Construction Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., conceived 
the idea of establishing local elec- 
trical code committees in cities 
throughout the United States and 
Canada as a means of improving 
National Electrical Code standards, 
raising the quality of electrical con- 
struction materials and providing a 
better basis for fair competition 
among electrical contractor-dealers. 

This idea has been carried for- 
ward by Mr. Denton until as a re- 
sult of his persistent efforts code 
committees have been established in 
more than a hundred cities and are 
rendering an outstanding service to 
the electrical industry. The judges 
for the McGraw award recognized 
the very distinguished contribution 
to the advancement of the contractor- 
dealer branches of the industry 
which Mr. Denton has made and 
awarded a certificate of honorable 
mention, but withheld the medal— 

First, because the service ren- 
dered by the local code committee is 
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so broad in its relation to the cen- 
tral-station and inspection functions 
of the industry that it does not seem 
strictly to qualify under the terms 
of the award. 

Second, because the development 
of the local code committee idea and 
its establishment in many cities 
would hardly have been possible to 
any contractor-dealer not so fortu- 
nately situated as Mr. Denton in his 
Official capacity as chairman of an 
influential committee of the Associa- 
tion of Electragists and as a mem- 
ber of the electrical committee of the 
National Fire Prevention Associa- 
tion. 

Robert A. Goeller. — Robert A. 
Goeller. vice-president Hotzel & 
Buehler, Inc., New York City, con- 
ceived the idea of a cross index and 
guide to the National Electrical Code 


to be expanded to such a degree as 


to enable any one to locate the rules 
of the code affecting practically any 
possible detail of construction, al- 
though approached in the index from 
almost any conceivable angle of 
designation. The preparation of the 
index entailed a monumental work 
of analysis, comparison and com- 
pilation. 

The judges recognized the im- 
portance of this contribution to the 
contractor-dealer branch of the in- 
dustry and the extent of the unselfish 
personal service which Mr. Goeller 
has given and awarded a certificate 
of honorable mention, but withheld 
the medal, believing that a work of 
this kind is of such a specialized na- 
ture, in that its usefulness lies in 
the publication of a book along lines 
of standard indexing, that although 
such an index had not heretofore 
been applied to the National Elec- 
trical Code, the contribution of Mr. 
Goeller does not fall fairly within 
the scope of this award. 

Walter H. Taverner.—Walter H. 
Taverner, president Walter H. Tav- 
erner Corporation, New York, de- 
vised a method of using graphic 
charts to keep a running record of 
current costs on labor and material 
for electrical construction and by 
co-operating in the publication of a 
complete presentation of his system 
made it generally available, which 
the judges consider to be a very 
valuable contribution to the con- 
tractor-dealer branch of the electrical 
industry, since the need for imme- 
diate and accurate information on 
the mounting cost of wiring jobs in 
process is vital and by the usual 
methods of accounting is laborious 
and difficult to maintain. The judges 
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“To William J. Ball in 
recognition of his construc- 
tive contribution to the ad- 
vancement of the Contractor- 
Dealer branch of the Elec- 
trical Industry through his 
conception of the idea of a 
co-operative sale to clear 
dead stock from the shelves 
of contractors and dealers, 
such sales to be held apart 
from any dealer’s store, thus 
liquidating frozen stocks and 
quickening turnover without 
introducing the disturbance 
of cut prices into established 
electric shops. 


Text of the certificate presented 
to William J. Ball 











therefore voted to Mr. Taverner a 
certificate of honorable mention, 
withholding the medal because in it- 
self the use of graphic charts in cost 
keeping is not an original idea, since 
other contractors have used other 
forms. of charts in job accounting 
and therefore withheld the medal. 

William J. Ball_—wWilliam J. Ball, 
manager Tri-City Electric Company, 
Moline, Ill., contributed the very in- 
genious idea of solving the problem 
of dead stock on dealers’ shelves by 
securing the co-operation of ten 
other contractor-dealers in Moline 
and Rock Island in a project to pool 
all the frozen stock of all these deal- 
ers in a co-operative sale. A sep- 
arate vacant store was leased for the 
term of the sale, a large quantity of 
dead stock was moved in and prac- 
tically all sold at from cost to one- 
half cost, a total sale of $7,000, a 
small commission being pajd to a 
local charity which sponsored the 
affair as “an electrical rummage 
sale.” Through this method frozen 
stock was liquidated from all these 
dealers and turnover improved with- 
out the demoralizing effect upon 
standard values that comes of cut- 
price sales in electric stores. The 
judges awarded to Mr. Ball a cer- 
tificate of honorable mention, feeling 
that there is a fundamental idea in 
the plan that is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the industry. At the same 
time, because it would present ob- 
vious dangers if the sale were not 
very rigidly controlled so as to pre- 
clude the selling of defective ap- 
pliances or substandard materials, 
the plan was not considered to war- 
rant the unqualified indorsement 
that would be expressed in the award 
of the medal. 























GEORGE W. AUSTEN 
Manager Electric Service League of Toronto 


A resolution was presented to Mr, Austen 
at Camp Co-operation V by the Society for 
Electrical Development in recognition of his 
service to the industry as originator of the 
Red Seal Plan. 





that the electrical! league move- 

ment is strong, purposeful and 
growing, that proof was furnished 
at Camp Co-operation V. Sixty-six 
leagues were represented there and 
it was plain that the local leagues 
are functioning effectively, that they 
have confidence in themselves and in 
the league service and leadership of 
the Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment and that in the Red Seal plan 
they are making operative a great 
force for local and national industry 
betterment. 

The dramatic climax of Camp Co- 
operation V was reached when at the 
last morning session Kenneth A. 
McIntyre presented, in behalf of the 
Society for Electrical Development, 
an engrossed resolution to George 
W. Austen, secretary manager of the 
Electric Service League of Toronto, 
in recognition of his contribution to 
the industry and the cause of in- 
dustry co-operation in his origin- 
ating the red seal plan. 

The occasion was one long to be 
remembered by all who were present 
and to complete the well deserved 
recognition, the conference in session 
adopted a similar resolution express- 
ing appreciation on behalf of the 
leagues. 

It was the opinion of men who 
have attended all the camps co-opera- 
tion since the first in 1913, that 
Camp Co-operation V touched a new 
high level of accomplishment and 
that for definiteness of purpose, 
concrete and practical discussion and 


[: THERE were any proof needed 
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Red Seal Plan the High Spot 
at Camp Co-operation V 


National Activity for Adequate Wiring Pledged by 66 League 
Representatives at Association Island, September 8-12 


the certainty of results it went be- 
yond all the former camps. 

The reason was not only in the 
Red Seal plan as a fundamentally 
sound basis for league activity and 
the enthusiastic acceptance of the 
Red Seal plan on the part of the 
leagues, but also in the recognition 
on the part of the entire industry 
of the important position of the 
leagues and the great power for con- 
structive good which they are 
exerting. 


An example of this industry recog- 
nition of the importance of the local 
leagues as an effective instrument 
for action, was in the presentation 
by S. L. Nicholson of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, speaking for the manufac- 
turers’ council, of the uniform elec- 
trical ordinance. The League, he 
said, can be of great influence in im- 
proving the existing conditions 
affecting state and municipal inspec- 
tion and in the developing of uni- 
formity in the requirements which 
so directly affect the program of the 
electrical industry in its effort to 
secure standardization and _ simpli- 
fication in electrical manufacturers 
products. 


The Women of the Industry 
Heard From 


The part that is being played by 
the women of the industry was pre- 
sented by Miss Mildred Nichols, New 


York; Miss Bernice Bell, Minne- 
apolis; Miss Laura’ Richmond, 
Buffalo; and Miss Helen Smith, 


Rochester and Miss Katherine A. 
Fisher, director of the Good House- 
keeping Institute. 

Miss Fisher urged that women be 
told about the Red Seal plan and 
prophesied a speedy acceptance of 
the idea on the part of the home- 
maker when she grasped the meaning 
and importance of adequate wiring 
to her. 

Other high spots were the inspir- 
ing flag raising address by Earl E. 
Whitehorne, associate editor of EHlec- 
trical Merchandising; President 
Freeman’s address of welcome, the 


reports of the leagues both on their 
general activities and on the opera- 
tion of the Red Seal Plan by the 
licensee leagues, the outline of the 
industrial lighting campaigns by 
L. H. Rssenberg and §S. G. Hibben, 
the address of J. Robert Crouse who 
traced the history of co-operation in 
the electrical industry, P. L. Thom- 
son’s address on the constructive use 
of advertising, O. Fred Rost’s splendid 
paper on “‘Local League Work from a 
National Viewpoint, and the sum- 
ming up of the meeting by W. L. 
Goodwin. 

The nominating committee of the 
League Council, under the Chairman- 
ship of R. J. Canniff, presented the 
following list of nominations and a 
unanimous vote was cast for their 
adoption. Representing the Leagues: 
H. F. Wallace, Boston, Mass., Roger 
A. Gordon, Pawtucket, R. I., Walter 
J. Drury, New York, N. Y., B. A. 
Roeser, Rochester, N. Y., D. C. Bird- 
sell, Philadelphia, Pa., J. E. North, 
Cleveland, Ohio, H. A. Brooks, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Chas. A. Collier, At- 
lanta, Ga., T. C. Russell, Chicago, IIl., 
John S. Hogan, Minneapolis, Minn., 
W. A. Layman, St. Louis, Mo., W. 
B. DeForest, Kansas City, Mo., C. 
W. Davis, Dallas, Texas, John J. 
Cooper, Denver, Colo., Harry J. 
Martin, Seattle, Wash., R. M. Bleak, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, C. T. Hutch- 
inson, San Francisco, Cal., K. E. 
Van Kuren, Los Angeles, Cal., 
James Lightbody, Vancouver, B.C., 
Norman Franks, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, Canada, E. M. Ashworth, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, M. K. Pike, 
Montreal, P.Q., Canada; represent- 
ing The Society for Electrical De- 
velopment, J. Robert Crouse, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, M. A. Curran, New York, 
N. Y., W. E. Robertson, Buffalo, 
N. Y., J. S. Tritle, Mansfield, Ohio, 
Earl E. Whitehorne, New York, N. Y. 
At a later meeting of the League 
Council, J. E. North, President of 
The Electrical League of Cleveland, 
was elected to the Chairmanship, 
Earl E. Whitehorne was elected Vice- 
Chairman, and Kenneth A. McIntyre 
continues as Secretary of the League 
Council. 





| A Good Store Plan Helps Selling — 


[ Right: The new electric shop of H. O. Brown at 468 Bridge 

Street, Springfield, Mass., through a well thought-out 
store plan, combines attractive window and inside display 
facilities with convenient arrangement for store operation. 
A show window 14 ft.x 7 ft. 9 in. is carried down to within 
16 in. of the sidewalk to enable passers-by to see the floor 
of the interior store without rising on tip-toe. The window 
is lighted by twelve 75-watt “daylight” reflector lamps 
spaced along the top. 







































Left: For interior demonstrations, a No. 3 copper 
flexible cable permits an electric range to be 
moved about the display area freely, one end of 
the cable plugging into a baseboard heavy duty 
outlet box with switch near the floor level. The 
irregular shape of the window space adds to the 
interest of the displays. 


Below: The fixture display section is 29 ft. x 18 ft. 
6in. Seventy outlets are provided and the ceiling 
was intentionally dropped to a height of 10 ft. 
above the floor for better effect. The store is 66 
ft. x 18 ft. 6 in. overall and the cost of fitting it 
up completely for service — but not including the 
stock, was between $1,100 and $1,200. 
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Using the Mails to 
Sell Electric Refrigerators 


John G. Eddy, Allentown, Pa., Dealer, Puts on 
Effective Direct-Mail Campaigns at Low Cost 


Through Co-operation 


HIS is the story of how John 

G. Eddy, proprietor of the 

Electrical Housekeeping Shop, 
Allentown, Pa., gets excellent sales 
results by using the mails. Before 
we begin, however, let us bear in 
mind that there are two things 
essential to the success of a direct- 
mail campaign. 

First: You must have a high- 
quality list of names. If the list is 
an old one, or includes the names of 
people who cannot possible be inter- 
ested in your product, or if there 
are many duplications, then results 
are not likely to be satisfying. 

Second: The letter must have a 
strong, personal appeal; presenting 
its story in a logical and convincing 
manner. 

Mr. Eddy decided to put on a di- 
rect mail campaign for the electric 
refrigerator. 

Well, his letter was strong; his 
arguments were low price and good 
service. He told his prospect that 
at the regular light rate, the refrig- 
erator is much cheaper than ice; will 
give an even temperature much 






The Electric Service Store 
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of Lighting Company 


colder than ice; and eliminates all 
uncertainty, dirt, fuss, and muss. 
“A local physician has called it the 
most wonderful health preservative.” 
Then Mr. Eddy set about obtaining 
his list. The Pennsylvania Power 
and Light Company has been active 
in selling electric ranges. Mr. Eddy 
secured from the company a list of 
150 names of range users—authen- 
tic names and addresses of the livest 
prospects in Allentown for a major 
electric appliance. The letter was 
sent out. Seven sales resulted, while 
the total mailing cost was $25. 


Offers Turkeys for Prospective 
Customers’ Names 


Encouraged by the high percent- 
age of returns from this mailing, 
Mr. Eddy has evolved a prospect plan 
which he estimates will produce 
enough definite calls to keep him 
busy until Christmas. He is sending 
out a letter in which he offers a 
turkey to each person who sends in 
the name of a person to whom a sale 
is made later. The turkey is to be 
delivered in time for either Thanks- 
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A new application of the 
method of securing prospects. 
to deliver a turkey 


“cold turkey” 
Eddy offers 
in return for the name 





of each person who later develops into a 
customer. A book of recipes was enciosed 
with the letter. 
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WO things essential to | 
successful direct - mail | 
selling are a good live mail- | 
ing list, and a strong, per- 
| sonal letter. 
| Eddy, of Allentown, Pa., 
| secured a list of electric 
range owners from the light- 
ing company and sold refrig- 
erators to seven out of 150 
| prospects! 
| He is sending out another 
_ Jetter in which he offers a 
turkey for the name of each 
person to whom a refriger- 
| ator is sold. 














giving or Christmas, and is to weigh 
not less than fifteen pounds. The 
appliance to be sold is the refrig- 
erator. 

The advantage of securing in- 
quiries in this manner is that it 
eliminates the necessity of expensive 
outside salesmen who are difficult to 
obtain and retain. 

Mr. Eddy figures that his own 
efforts on real prospects secured 
through the mails and from users 
will give him a sales volume equal to 
that obtainable were he to employ 
two outside salesmen operating with- 
out leads. 





Sold Refrigerator by 
Making Milk Test 


Because a large part of the public 
is still unacquainted with electrical 
refrigerating devices, there is an 
opportunity for dealers to make some 
interesting local tests, which later 
can be used in advertisements. The 
Woodstock Electric Company of 
Woodstock, Vermont, used such an 
advertisement, telling in a simple 
news-like manner of a skeptic’s con- 
version: 

“Mr. C. E. Oakman, dealer at Rut- 
land, has an electric refrigerator in 
his own home. While joking with 
his milkman one Sunday morning, 
he stated that if the milkman had an 
electric refrigerator, he could keep 
milk for a month. The milkman, 
thinking Mr. Oakman was _ joking, 
said he would like to have him prove 
this statement, so he immediately 
went for a quart of milk from his 
wagon, which he placed in the re- 
frigerator with the date marked on 
the cap. Five weeks later, the milk 
was found to be just as sweet «nd 
the milkman was sold. 
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Wages or salary expected 









Previous employment with . apany___ 


Previous employment with ; , ee : 


Relatives in this Cony 
Introduced to 
Are you am “ 
Dependents “ 








Why did you leave 











































Name in full 

Address ee TETrmageh No. 

Date of birth: day Month ___firz/ gpm" bi Ia Ba fed or Single 
Place of birth ar fae in U.S.A. 
General Education 

Comm. or Techn. Education rs, Date 
What Course did you take ed, Date 
Kind of work wanted—__ 

















WAGES 
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How to Pick Door-to-Door 


NEWSPAPER want ad will 

usually bring out the appli- 

cants for this selling work if 
they are interested in connecting 
with your proposition. Now in this 
lot of men, there are probably all 
types—there is the curiosity seeker 
—the gyp who hopes to get an ad- 
vance and get away with it—the 
hopelessly incompetent who cannot 
make good and who will injure rather 
than help your business if he is sent 
out—and then there is the percent- 
age of good sales material, men who 
will make money for you. How are 
you going to pick this last group out 
from the others? This is the difficult 
problem. In dealing with human 
material there are no set rules. Ex- 
perience is the best guide and the 
wider the experience, the more men 
you have picked and trained and 
whose development you have followed 


alesmen 


the better your judgment will be. 
Few men know more about the quali- 
fications for a successful house to 
house salesman than Martin L. 
Pierce, Educational Director of the 
Hoover Company. From his long 
experience Mr. Pierce has drawn a 
list of qualifications which make a 
good salesman. These representing 
the average over many years and 
thousands of salesmen comes near to 
being itself that famous “law of 
averages” we hear so much about 
and is very much worth the study 
of every man who uses or expects 
to use outside salesmen. 


The Kind of Man the Salesman 
Should Be 


The men must be 25 years of 
age or over—men, not boys, succeed 
at this work. 

2. The men must have dependents 
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—an incentive to work makes for a 
good salesman. 

3. Educational requirements — 
high-school graduate or equivalent 
thereof. A man doesn’t necessarily 
have to have gone to high school, 
but he must have a mentality which 
would have taken him through high 
school if he had had the opportunity. 
Few college men make good at this 
work. College men can’t forget 
they’ve been to college. 

4. Selling experience — Men are 
preferable who have had retail sell- 
ing experience. Some of the best 
men come from furnishing and 
houseware departments of depart- 
ment stores. These people can talk 
in larger financial terms, to wit, on 
stoves, rugs, suites of furniture, etc. 

5. Men who can save money-—-bs 
saving money is meant men who can 
put money away in the bank or else 











put money in a home, etc. Mr. Pierce 
tells an interesting story about the 
best salesman in Ohio who has the 
best looking house on the street and 
who has to work to support the house 
and to live up to the reputation set 
by the house. 

6. From Mr. Pierce’s experience 
he finds that a commission basis is 
the only way to pay the men. A 
commission is a direct measure of 
what he has accomplished. 

7. Of the successes 87 per cent of 
the men.selling door to door for this 
large company have had some busi- 
ness experience; 13 per cent have 
had a mechanical experience. In 
other words, a good salesman comes 
from some background of business 
training as opposed to straight me- 
chanical training. 

8. Men who have demonstrated 
certain qualities of leadership — it 
doesn’t matter where the leadership 
has been, in the sunday schools, in 
athletics, or a lodge. The fact that 
a man has demonstrated leadership 
shows that he tries to get out in 
front and the man who has been out 
in front makes a better salesman. 


' What Is the Best Way to 
Get Men? 


1. From newspaper advertising. 

2. Through men already in the or- 
ganization. 

An interesting fact that has been 
shown is that the 
cessful house-to-house salesman on 
electric major appliances actually 
works 1 hour and 45 minutes a day. 


average suc- 
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This means that he is in the presence 
of his prospects selling 1 hour and 
45 minutes a day. It has been found 
further that a man never fails who 
works 4 hours a day on the job. 





Get em Where They Live 


Charles A. Linker, sales manager 
for Thomas R. Wasser, electrical 
dealer, 222 North Eighth St., Allen- 
town, Pa., is responsible for the fol- 
lowing interesting sales story: 

A washing machine was sold, the 
husband signing the order. As is 
quite the thing to do, Mr. Linker 
said, “Haven’t you any friends who 
cught to have a washing machine?” 

“Can’t think of a soul.” 

“Think hard.” 

“Well, I have a distant cousin 
whose wife certainly ought to have a 
washer. But he’s a radio nut.” 

“Tt was on one of those black, 
arizzly, nights when I rang the door 
bell of this ‘cousin’s’ house,” con- 
tinues Mr. Linker, “cold turkey if 
there ever was one.” 

“The door opened and I found my- 
self right in the living room sur- 
rounded by a group of strangers who 
had been called in for an evening of 
radio. The cousin was deeply en- 
grossed in turning dials and shadow- 
boxing with old man static. He 
didn’t even know I was there, much 
less who I was, and what I came for. 
Now I don’t profess to be an elec- 
trical expert, but I do know my neu- 
trodyne circuit. Fortunately, at the 











l DON’T offer to sell merchandise 
* at a lower or higher price. Stick 
to the established retail price. 


DON’T personally advance 
* money for first or subsequent 
payments. 


| 

| 

DON’T misrepresent merchan- 
| - dise, terms, etc. Sales made by 

misrepresentation never stick. 

| DON’T leave merchandise on 
* free trial, unless permitted by 
your captain. In no event must 
| merchandise be left out over forty- 
| 

| 


eight hours. 

5 DON’T promise anyone the right 
* to return merchandise after he 

has bought it and made the down 

payment on it. 








Nine Don'ts 
for House-to-House Salesmen — 


The following rules for the house-to-house selling crews of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago, are strictly en- 
forced by) the captains in charge. 
other managers of house-to-house organizations: 











They may be of interest to | 
| 


DON’T guarantee service on | 
* goods for any longer period than | 
the manufacturer’s guarantee. | 


‘| DON’T allow for goods taken in 
* trade unless you actually make a 
bona fide sale and turn in the mer- 
chandise that actually belonged to | 
the customer. | 


DON’T hold customer’s money 
* overnight. Turn in all cash you 
receive at the end of each day. 


| 

Q DON’T personally sign the | 
* customer’s name to a contract, | 
alter the contract, or make any | 
promises not contained in this con- | 
tract. Leave copy of contract with | 
the customer. | 


O. R. HOGUE. 
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end of about thirty minutes, I was 
able to change a couple of connec- 
tions, and the old set worked fairly 
well.” 

“In about an hour the guests de- 
parted. We had another half hour 
of heart-to-heart radio talk. Then, 
and not until then, did I introduce 
myself. I don’t think up to that 
minute, it ever occurred to him 
that I was a stranger or a washing 
machine salesman, but in fifteen 
minutes I had his order in my 
pocket.” 

Moral—A perfectly normal man is 
the hardest to sell. He is round and 
smooth, or, as Mr. Linker expresses 
it, “give me a crank with his eccen- 
tric every time because then I can 
find something to grab hold of and 
swing him around until he faces the 
old dotted line.” 





Free Rides for Customers 


A unique plan adopted for three 
days by Traxler’s store of Dayton, 
Ohio, is a real business producer, 
costs nothing, and is available to 
any electrical goods store that will 
go to a little trouble. For a period 
of three days, Traxler’s advertised 
that customers would be hauled from 
their homes to the store and then 
back again in brand new sedans, all 
without any charge or obligation 
whatever. The arrangement was 
made possible through the co-opera- 
tion of a local , automobile sales 
agency, which provided the cars and 
the drivers. All that was necessary 
was that the customer call the store 
and give his or her address and a 
machine would call at the house at 
once. When the customer was ready 
to leave the store for home, a car 
was found waiting. 


Everybody Benefited 


Traxler’s benefited directly by the 
fact that many customers whose busi- 
ness might have gone to other 
stores, all other things being equal, 
were swung in favor of Traxler’s be- 
cause of the free ride, while in some 
other cases, the customer would have 
been unable to get downtown to shop 
had transportation not been pro- 
vided. The auto sales agency bene- 
fitted by having its name mentioned 
in the Traxler advertising in connec- 
tion with the plan; by having the 
opportunity of showing the passen- 
gers how this make of car rode, and 
by obtaining, through casual conver- 
sation with passengers, a list of 
prospects for future use. 
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PACIFIC POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE 





Free Cleaning Offer Sells 404 
Vacuum Cleaners in Thirty Days 


Housewives Phone In to 


List — Door-Knob Tags | 


OME two thousand rugs were 

cleaned by the Pacific Power and 

Light Company of Portland, 
Ore., during April of this year. In- 
cidentally, along with this new com- 
mercial venture, 404 vacuum cleaners 
were sold during a thirty-day period, 
as well as 165 sets of attachments, 
as against 256 cleaners sold last year 
during a similar campaign. Seven 
vacuum cleaners were also given 
away. 

This 58 per cent increase in sales 
over the most successful campaign 
held up to that time, is credited chiefly 
to the aforementioned rug cleaning 
scheme. From the beginning of the 
sale housewives wrote and telephoned 
in to place their names voluntarily 
on the list as prospects. In conse- 
quence they were in a _ receptive 
frame of mind when the salesman 
called and an unusually large propor- 
tion of sales were made. The whole 
campaign was under the supervision 
of V. H. Moon, appliance sales super- 
intendent. 

The way it was managed was this: 


Tagging the Door Knobs 


Small cardboard announcements 
were printed with the following 
legend in red on one side, “This 
card brings you a free cleaning of a 
rug! How? you ask—read the other 


. 


Be Placed on Prospect 
sed with Great Success 


side.” These cards were slotted so 
that they could be slipped over the 
handle of a doorknob and were dis- 
tributed by small boys within the 
city districts and by mail in the coun- 
try. No housewife who found one 
of these at her front door failed to 
read the other side, which offered 
her the opportunity of having a rug 
cleaned free of charge merely by 
telephoning the office of the power 
company. 


Additions to Live Prospect List 


The response to these circulars 
was immediate. Thirty thousand of 
them were distributed, from among 
which over 2,000 housewives wrote 
or telephoned in to make the appoint- 
ment. This was tantamount to a 
confession on their part that they 
were not already the possessors of 
the vacuum cleaner, but that they 


would like to be. Also, what was a 


great advantage, it made the ap- 
pointment at the customer’s own con- 
venience and assured the salesman 
a friendly reception on his arrival. 
The waste effort incidental to a 
house-to-house canvass was entirely 
eliminated, no calls being made other 
than those requested. 

At the time the salesman called 
to clean the rug, he of course made 
an effort to close the sale for a 


vacuum cleaner. Failing this, if the 


prospect warranted it, he called 
again. In any case a complete ac- 
count of the transaction was carried 
back to the office and there recorded 
for further use in handling the cus- 
tomer. One of the important results 
of the campaign in addition to the 
sales made, is the workable list of 
live prospects still remaining. 

The event was purposely staged at 
a period when spring cleaning was 
at its height and there were, of 
course, many instances where the 
housewife’s only interest was in the 
actual cleaning of the rug. The 
service was always cheerfully ren- 
dered, however, and in spite of the 
woman’s present unwillingness to 
purchase, a desire was undoubtedly 
laid in her mind for the possession 
of a machine which may later 
mature. She would not have cared 
to have her carpet cleaned if she 
had not thought the vacuum cleaner 
would do good work! 


Generous Terms and Allowance 
for Old Cleaners 


In addition to the stunt methods 
already noted, other media were 
used in advertising the sale. Monthly 
bills, car banners, company trucks, 
bill boards and local newspapers all 
bore announcement of the event. A 
special feature was made of the offer 
to allow $10 on any old vacuum 
cleaner turned in at the time of a 
purchase. Generous terms were al- 
lowed in payment, which also proved 
an attraction to housewives running 
their household on the monthly 
budget basis. 
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Automatic Percolator 
Liectrical Merchandising, October, 1925 


following upon its new automatic iron 
the Westinghouse Klectric & Manufac- 
turing Company, Mansfield, Ohio, is an- 
nouncing its new line of automatic 
percolators, to which have been applied 
us in the new iron the Spencer bi-metal 
disc type of thermostat. as the con- 
trolling medium. If the current is turned 
on in the empty percolator or if it is 
allowed to boil dry this automatic ther- 
ynostat turns the current off before any 
damage can be done. With the perco- 
lutor in regular use the thermostat does 
not turn the current off and allow the 
coffee to cool enough to stop  percola- 
tion, but the heat is maintained within 
narrow limits, and a high temperature 
which would rapidly boil away the liquid 
is prevented. The percolators may be 
had in ratings of 100-110 volts and 
111-120 volts. ‘The illustration shows 
one of the many styles of percolator 
having this new heat’ control. it ia 
in six-cup size, in paneled small loving 
cup design, and its intended price is $18; 
set of four pieces, $27.50. 





Adjustable Lamp 


Llectrical Merchandising, October, 1925 


Countless uses are served by the new 
adjustable “Super” lamp announced by 
the Greist Manufacturing Company, New 
Haven, Conn. It is made to stand, hang 
or clamp anywhere in any _ position. 
Comes complete with 8-ft. cord and two- 
piece attachment plug. In brushed 
brass, mahogany bronze or ivory enamel 
finish, its intended retail price is $2.50; 
in nickel-plated, verde ‘antique’ or 
statuary bronze finish $3; and in deec- 
orated brass, mahogany bronze, grey or 
old ivory finish, $3. 








Dryer and Renovator 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 


The weather plays no part in the 
washday program of the modern house- 
wife who dries her clothes electrically. 
Kor operation from the ordinary light- 
ing circuit, the Modern Home Appliance 
Company, 418 Gumbel Building, Kansas 
City, Mo., has developed an electrically 
heated. “All-in-One” dryer and renova- 
tor with forced air-draft circulation. 
produced by a } hp. motor and fan. It 
is made of Armco rust-resisting ingot 
iron and measures 6 ft. high by 2 ft. 
6 in. deep. The clothes racks are remov- 
able. sesides its use in drying clothes, 
the dryer is also designed to distribute 
moth-destroying or purifying odor 
through the clothes by means of a 
chemical container with which the dryer 
is equipped. 

















Torchiere and Perfume Burner 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 


The gift season is again on its way 
and among some of the electrical 
articles and novelties that will be 
offered for fall and Christmas trade is 
the combination torchiere and perfume 
burner of é Vantine & Company, 
Inc., 71 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
This little burner, while providing sub- 
dued illumination for the boudoir or 
living room, also diffuses an agreeable 
fragrance of Oriental origin. It meas- 
ures approximately 84 in. high and is 
made of metal, lined with colored parch- 
ment, and is surmounted by the figure 
of Buddha. It is packed, together with 
bottle of perfume, in an attractive silk- 
lined box. Intended retail price, $10. 


Hotplate-Toaster 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 


For table cookery the Reliable Stamp- 
ing & Manufacturing Company, 417 Lake 
Avenue, Racine, Wis., is offering a com- 
bination hotplate-toaster of pressed steel 
construction with nickle-plated finish It 
is equipped with 6-ft. heater cord and 
two-piece separable attachment plug. 
Intended retail price, $3.25. For use 
with the hotplate a 22-gage drawn 
aluminum pan may be had at small 
additional cost. 
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Bowl Heater 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 


Among the new electric heaters now 
on the market is the new bowl heater 
of the Gold Seal Electric Company, 2110 
Woodland Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. It 
has cone-shaped Nichrome element and 
cast-iron base. The copper’ reflector 
measures 14 in. The heater itself has 
over-all bronze finish and black and gold 
heater cord. Intended retail price, $5.50. 





Electric Santa Claus 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 


The electric Santa Claus described cn 
page 5534 of the September issue of 
Klectrical Merchandising is made by the 
Sanitax Electric Company, 143 East 
Twenty-third Street, New York City. 
The name of the manufacturer was omit- 
ted from the September item. 




















Electric Floor Polisher 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 


To eliminate the labor involved in 
earing for polished and linoleum-covered 
floors, S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, 
Wis., manufacturer of polishing wax, 
varnish, ete., has brought out a new elec- 
tric floor polisher that is operated as 
simply as the vacuum cleaner. The 
complete machine weighs but 9 lb, and 
can easily be carried upstairs and down. 
The Tampico bristle brush is driven at 
a high speed by a universal, 110-volt, 
60-cycle motor, operating from any 
convenient outlet, and is completely 
enclosed. Because of its compact, low 
design, the machine polishes under and 
around heavy furniture. The finish of 
the polisher is nickel and black enamel. 
Its intended retail price is $42.50. 
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Toy or Traveler’s Iron 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 


The White Beauty Electric Company, 
4416 North Western Avenue, Chicago, 
lli., is manufacturing a toy or traveler’s 
iron which consumes very little current 
and is claimed not to burn out. Its 
weight is 1 lb. The length is 4 in., the 
width, 24 in. It has nickel chromium 
element and ebonized handle, 6-ft. cord 
and two-piece plug. Intended retail 
price, $1.25. 





Vacuum Cleaner Combining 
Straight Suction and 
Brush Features 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925. 


A double-duty vacuum cleaner that 
may be used as a straight suction 
cleaner with a motor speed in excess of 
10,000 r.p.m. and as a brush type with 
a brush speed of 1,600 r.p.m., has been 
announced by the Hurley Machine 
Company, Chicago, Ill. A small lever 
makes either method of cleaning in- 
stantly available to the user. The 
Shaft-driving unit is contained in a 
sealed case, packed with a _ lubricant, 
and is made to run indefinitely without 
attention. The new “Thor” brush de- 
Sign is self-adjusting to the various car- 
pet thicknesses. All wheels are rubber- 
tired with oilless bearings throughout. 
A special motor built by the General 
Electric Company is used as standard 
equipment. Intended retail price, $65; 
extra cleaning attachments, $12.50. 


SS rs 


Hair Dryer with Vaporizing 


Feature 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 
In the new improved model of the 


Royal “Therm-Air” dryer announced by 
the P. A. Geier Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, the switch has been removed from 
its previous location at the end of the 
handle and is now placed directly under 
and in line with the blower nozzle. 
This change, the manufacturer points 
out, greatly improves the balance and 
makes the appliance much easier to 
manipulate. Another improved feature 
is the chamber or holder in which is 
placed a porous pad which may be 
saturated with perfume, deodorizer, pre- 
ventive or curative liquid. The strong 
current of either warm or cold air blown 
by the dryer plays upon this pad and 
vaporizes the liquid, causing it to per- 
meate any desired objective. Physicians 
have found the device useful in giving 
the Ambrine treatment for burns, the 
chlorine gas treatment for colds and 
for relieving and treating a variety of 
respiratory diseases. In the home it is 
used for disinfecting and deodorizing, 
perfuming bedding linens, for spraying 


moth preventive vapor, etc. 


el 








Lamp Adapters 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 19°25 


Pottery instead of the usual metal 
is the material used in the lamp 
adapters brought out by the Fuiper 
Pottery Company, Flemington, N. J 


These adapters are made to instantly 
convert vases into lamps without dril!- 
ing. They are regularly glazed in black 
only although a choice of over twenty 
colors is offered at an increased price. 
A two-light adapter for vases with 
openings less than 3 in. is listed at $5 
while one for vases with openings over 
3 in. is $6. A _ single-light adapter for 
vases with openings less than 3 in. is 
$3.50. : 
































Electric Brazier 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 


No home is complete without a glow- 
ing fireplace somewhere in the back 
ground. The electric grate has become 
so popular because it provides all the 
pleasure of the open fire without any 
of its inconveniences. Fashioned after 
the old-time brazier is the “Magieoal”’ 
pictured which is of Adam design with 
bright steel finish. The bed of coals 
in the oval receptacle glows and flickers 
but the real heat is provided by the 
elements in the base of the brazier, un- 
der the grill, which will be found of 
double service at tea time, for besides 
affording comfortable warmth it can be 
used as toaster or hotplate. The light 
and heat circuits may be operated in- 
dependently of cach other. This brazier, 
which is made by Berry’s HMlectrie Ltd., 
101 Park Avenue, New York City, is 
known as No. 106 and can be equipped 
with heat from 600 to 3,000 watts for 
either 110 or 220° volts. Its overall 
dimensions are 26 in. high, with basket 
16 in. by 11 in, and base 26 in. by 16 in. 





Combined Radiant and 
Air Heater 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 


Some recent improvements have been 
incorporated in the ‘“‘Double Heat” elec- 


tric heater of the Double Heat Electric 
Heater Company, 47 West Forty-second 
Strect, New York City. This heater, 
the company explains, gives heat three 


ways: By 
radiation, 


convection, 
combining the 


conduction and 


heating prin 
ciples of the steam radiator and hot air 
furnace, while retaining the feature of 


radiant heat. The heating clement, be 
ing hollow, is converted into an | 

gated flue by means of copper tubes at 
top and bottom The inner 
this hollow element, in becoming hot 
heat the air contained therein and pro 
duce a column. of 


1] 
Walls of 


heated air moving 


through the top flue and = discharging 
into the room from the top of the 
heater. Intended retail price, $12. 
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Decorated Glass Switch Plate 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 
To harmonize with the more decora- 
tive type of interior furnishings, W. 
Skinner & Son, Inc., Hammonton, N. J., 
has designed a glass switch plate with 
polished bevel edge and with a floral 
mitre cutting on the back. It is finished 
with gold ground or in tints to match 
any color scheme. The plate is made 
for all types of switches, standard push 
button, round toggle, square tumbler 
switch and service plates in any number 
of gangs. Intended retail price, one- 
gang to six-gang, $1.25 to $9. 




















Combination Reading Lamp 
and Smoking Set 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 

The little bell hop pictured besides 
supporting a convenient reading lamp, 
also provides smoking comfort in the 
way of ash tray, match box holder and 
cigarette container. Its intended retail 
price is $9. George LBorgfeldt & Co., 
16th Street and Irving Place, New York 
City. 








Marcel Waving Iron 

Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 

The “Duo-Wave” is a double-prong 
marcel waving iron brought out by the 
Samson Cutlery Company, Rochester, 
i. aan ee It has ivory porcelain finish 
handle, ivory silk (rubber cased) cord, 
nickel plated cord guard and two-piece 
plug. The heating element is encased 
in the upper clamp. The lower rod, it 
is therefore pointed out, will not burn 
the scalp. The iron is packed in an at- 
tractive leatheroid, hinged-cover box 
with lining of purple sateen. Intended 
retail price, $2. 








Fragrance Basket as 
Fixture Pull Chain 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 

Just a hint of the Orient is given by 
the dainty little air perfume _ basket 
pictured, which is a product of A. A. 
Vantine & Company, Inc., 71 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. This novelty 
basket, in addition to its use in diffusing 
its subtle fragrance about the room or 
boudoir, is used extensively as a pull 
chain for electric light fixtures. It 
measures 6 in. long and is colorfully 
decorated with Chinese coins, beads and 
tassels. A choice of Oriental perfumes 
may be had. Intended retail price, $1.25. 








Small Therapeutic Lamp 

Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 
Slightly smaller in size than the new 
B-bD Thermic lamp of the Bleadon-Dun 
Company, 213 South Peoria Street, Chi- 
cago, is the new junior B-D Thermic 
lamp which this company is bringing 
out. The reflector is made of highly 
polished aluminum. The handle is ebony 
finished. Fitted with a specially designed 
200-watt lamp, the Thermic Junior is 
made for use on 110-volt, a.c. or d.c. 

circuits. Intended retail price, $6.50. 





Electrically-Lighted Aquarium 

Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 

Something out of the ordinary in 
electric gifts is the electrically-lighted 
aquarium shown which, while casting a 
radiance over its golden inhabitants 
still does not cause the water to become 
at all heated. The lamp is contained 
in the metal base. The overall height 
of the aquarium is about 16 in. Dis- 
tributed by Reed Sales Company, 225 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Intended 
retail price, about $10. 











Wall Bracket 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 

secause of its simple symmetry, the 
“Upandown” bracket of the Tork Com- 
pany, Inc., 8 West Fortieth Street, New 
York City, can be put to nine decora- 
tive uses, giving nine different effects in 
the lighting of a room. A very con- 
venient feature of the bracket is the 
service outlet, which is always ‘‘on’’ and 
which is concealed by the lower flange 
of the bracket. Made of bakelite, the 
bracket is molded in solid colors at such 
high temperatures, the manufacturer 
points out, that neither hot water, nor 
cleaning compounds,. nor acids will de- 
face it. The colors in which it may be 
had are ebony, flame orange, pottery 
green, old mahogany, fine bronze and 
ambergold. 





Hair Dressing Set 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 


An appreciated gift, indeed, is the new 
“Gloria” set for the complete care of the 
hair, brought out by the Samson Cutlery 
Company, Rochester, N. Y: This set 
contains a waving rod, curling clamp, 
marcel clamp and_ slip-on aluminum 
drying comb. It may be obtained with 
handles of black finish and with black 
cord, at $2.75; in ivory finish and in 
orchid finish, $38, packed in rich 
leatheroid display box with lining of 
royal purple sateen, tufted. 




















Double-Filament Automobile 
Lamp 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 


Dimming devices are not required 
with the new Mazda _ double-filament 
automobile lamp brought out by the 
lamp companies—the Edison Lamp 
Works, National Lamp Works and West- 
inghouse Lamp Company. In this new 
lamp there are two filaments, 21 cp. 
each. Glare of the main beam is over- 
come by simply flicking a switch which 
depresses the driving beam without 
reducing its intensity. Thus the driver 
has a light which is at once sufficiently 
bright to properly illuminate the road 
and also removes all light from the eyes 
of an approaching driver. The new 
lamp is known as Mazda-1110 and is 
listed at 50c. 
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Reflector-Type Heater 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 


The bowl of the new heater announced 
by the Security Electric Manufacturing 
Company, 2635 Canton Street, Chicago, 
is 134 in. in diameter and is made of 
solid copper, the manufacturer points 
out, while the cone-shaped element is 
made of Nichrome wire and is _ re- 
movable. The base is of open pattern 
design, ornamented in high relief. The 
finish is bronze and gold. Intended re- 
tail price, $6. 


























Decorative Switch Plates 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 
To harmonize with any interior color 
scheme, the new ‘Rainbow’ switch 
plates of the Metropolitan Electric 
Manufacturing Company, Long Island 
City, N. Y., are made in all colors of 
the rainbow. They may also be had 
with mottled finish, and in a range of 
color combinations. The material from 
which they are made is “Karolith,” an 
odorless, tasteless and non-inflammable 
material, fast to sunlight, a non-conduc- 
tor of heat and electricity, and one that 
maintains a high lasting finish. 








Multiple Tap 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 

“pbouble-It” is the name of a new 
current tap announced by the Connec- 
ticut Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. It is known 1s No. 
1025 and is made of brown bakelite, 
to harmonize with the brown bakelite 
line of Connecticut wiring devices. By 
plugging the tap into any convenient 
outlet, two, instead of one, outlets aré¢ 
made available. 











Electric Christmas Tree 

Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 

There are many uses for a small elec- 
trically lighted Christmas tree like the 
one now being sold by The Gifts Bazaar, 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. This 
little tree will provide a dainty decora- 
tion for the Yuletide window, in the 
home or in shop windows of all kinds 
where Christmas displays are made. It 
can also be used for table decoration 
for Christmas parties. The tree is 
made of composition and is finished to 
simulate the natural snow-covered tree. 
The gilt-finished decorative pot holding 
the tree contains a red electric lamp, 
over which the tree fits. Through small 
holes irregularly placed in the tree it- 
self, the red light shines, throwing an 
attractive and colorful glow over the 
snow-covered _ tree. Intended retail 
price, about $12. 




















Small Cabinet Range 

Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 

Cooking or baking from any con- 
venience outlet, the new No. 106 electric 
cabinet range of the National Stamping 
& Electric Works, 3212 West Lake 
Street, Chicago, Ill]., will fill all cook- 
ery needs in the small home or apart- 
ment. It measures but 34 in. high, 14 
in. wide and 12 in. deep. The top is 12 
in. by 22 in., with two cooking units. 
The oven measures 12 in. wide, 10 in. 
high and 11 in. deep, with a warming 
closet directly above, of the same dimen- 
sions. The range is made of sheet steel, 
nickel trimmed, polished blue steel doors 
and is finished in black enamel. Made 
for operation on a.c. or d.c. circuits, 110 
to 125 volts. Intended retail price, $29. 





(Continued on Page 5628) 




















Electric Percolator 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 
Among the Old English electric ware 
of Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Conn., is the pot-type percolator illus- 
trated, which is of six-cup capacity and 
which has cut glass top and _ bakelite 
handle. The Old English ‘Universal’ 
line, the manufacturer’ points’ out, 
marks a Renaissance of the _ historic 
Iinglish Sheffield plate ware and re- 
vives the artistic chased designs of 
earlier days. The same pattern of 
chasing is carefully followed in all the 
appliances included in the Old English 
ware. The finish is heavy nickel.  In- 
tended retail price, $16.50. Breakfast 
set, including percolator, sugar bowl, 
creamer, tray and toaster, $48. 




















Dishwasher 
Llectrical Merchandising, October, 19°25 

A floor space of only 2 ft. square is 
required by the new electric dishwasher 
of the Murdoch Machine Corporation, 
101 Park Avenue, New York City. 
The machine is simple in operation 
having but one moving vnart which is 
outside of and underneath the washing 
chamber, the washing chamber itself 
being free from any moving mechanical 
part. The drain system contains an 
oversized removable — strainer. The 
top can be used as a work table 
or as a hotplate on which dishes 
may be warmed or food kept warm, the 
manufacturer points out.. The machine 
is made of non-corroding metal, the 
spraying elements being made of monel 
metal, the tank of marine aluminum 
The glass insert pictured is used in 
demonstration machine only, the regular 
model having solid metal front. In- 
tended retail price, $175. 


7 Christmas Tree Outfit A 
with Reflectors 


Llectrical Merchandising, October, 1925 

J. Rudges Company, Inc., 49 West 
Twenty-seventh Street, New York City 
is offering, among other Christmas tree 
sets, one with reflectors, known as No 
101-R. This is an eight-light outfit with 
unit attachment, 15-volt Mazda lamps, 
springs, and eight decorative refléctors 
It is designed for use on 110-126-volt 
circuits. Intended retail price, $4. 














Fall Uses 
Create 
Fall Sales 





Heat: 


Below: One of a battery of thirty-six electric 
bowl heaters used by a Buffalo, N. Y., 
contractor to keep mortar from freezing. 
Electric heat here took the place more 
efficiently and cheaply than the usual coal- 
burning ‘‘salamander.”’ The electric bill 
amounted to less than the services of the 
nan required to keep the coal-consuming 
‘‘salamander”’ in operation, and the initial 
cost was less also. 





Light: 
Above: The 10,000,000- 
eyed sky-line of lower New 


York lights up at early 
dusk. 


Power: 


Left: Write your own 
caption. 
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Arranging a Diversified :lectrical 
tock to Advantage 


The Martin Wright Electrical Company of San Antonio Combines a 
Contracting Business with Small and Large Appliances and Fixtures 
in Effective Store Arrangement—Makes Good Use of Basement 


MALL appliances and counter to 
the left, heavy equipment to the 
right, lamps to the rear—this has 

become almost a formula in store 
arrangement. But what if you do 
a combination contracting and mer- 
chandising business and add to that 
a very extensive fixture line—all 
this in a space which is extremely 
limited, owing to the fact that your 
store is located in the heart of your 
city’s business district? 

The Martin Wright Electrical 
Company of San Antonio has solved 
this difficulty most successfully in 
its attractive store by the effective 
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The Main Floor Plan of Store; 
Note Windows 


use of open partitions and by trans- 
forming the basement from a mere 
storeroom to a combination sales- 
room and workshop. 

The store is located on East Hous- 
ton Street, in the center of the shop- 
ping district and in consequence, is 
limited in frontage. Full advantage 
is taken of the favorable traffic of 
this district, however, by excellent 
window displays and by the use of 
a projecting electric sign in front 
which cannot be missed by passers- 
by. An ingenious method has been 
used to increase the available window 
space. The entrance way has been 
made unusually deep, gradually nar- 
rowing toward the door. This means 
that the window area on either side 
is narrow at the street, widening as 
it approaches the store. In place of 
the usual sloping pane of glass, how- 
ever, this has been so arranged that 
the window forms a series of steps, 
each with a small exposure toward 
the front. This gives a_ greater 
visibility from the front to the ob- 
jects in the rear of the window and 
has the additional advantage that 
the windows may be dressed in four 
separate groupings, if desired, or 
treated as a whole. Considerable 
color is used in window backgrounds 
and drapes and every effort is made 
to transform this outward index to 
the character of the store into some- 
thing beautiful and attractive. 


Store Divided Into 
Three Sections 


Within, the store is divided 
roughly into three sections, by the 
use of semi-partitions which extend 
out some four feet into the store on 
either side and consist of a low 
balustrade, terminating with a pillar. 
The same effect is often used in small 
homes in order to give the effect of 
spaciousness by combining sitting 
room and dining room, while yet 
giving each a semblance of privacy. 
These are painted white, as is the 
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other woodwork in the store, the 
walls being panelled in a light shade. 
The unusual depth of the store, 
which goes through to the street in 
the rear, makes each of these sec- 
tions thus cut off into a sizeable 
room, capable of being shut off and 
treated as a separate unit. 

The front section of this area is 
used for small appliances. A counter 
and wall cases on one side and a 
series of wall cases on the other 
give an opportunity for attractive 
displays of nickel ware and small 
appliances of all kinds. Lamps are 
displayed at the rear of the counter. 
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For customers who come in to make 
a purchase of some one of the many 
electrical accessories, this front sec- 
tion of the store is complete in itself. 
And here the principles of good 
merchandising are carried out in 
associating kindred articles, so that 
the purchase of one may suggest the 
need of another; in counter displays 
of new articles and items which have 
a particular interest, and may be 
little known to the customer; and 
through having that staple item— 
lamps—well toward the rear. 


Rear of Store Devoted 
to Fixtures 


The rear two sections are devoted 
principally to the display of fixtures. 
These are suspended at even in- 
tervals from the ceilings and are 
grouped according to their type and 
price range. A short valence hung 
from the beam which marks off the 
partition between sections, permits 
a view of the fixtures themselves 
trom the front of the store, but cuts 
off from sight the chains and rods. 
This greatly improves the general 
effect, doing away in large measure 
with the confusing medley of stems 
which is an almost inevitable ac- 
companiment to a large display of 
fixtures. 

The floor beneath the fixtures is 
utilized to display floor lamps, port- 
able lamps and such household items 
as andirons, smoking stands and 
similar articles for which there is a 
good sale. The floor is covered with 
rugs, which take away from the 
bareness of the store surroundings 
and give a touch of hominess which 
aids fixtures to appear at their best. 
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A small table in each room accom- 
plishes a similar end and also fur- 
nishes space for the display of a 
portable lamp or two. Comfortable 
chairs at intervals make it possible 
for the customer to view the fixtures 
from below and care for the friend 
or accompanying member of the 
family who must wait while the 
decision is made. 

The fixtures are marked in plain 
figures, instead of in the code which 
is commonly employed. This gives 
the customer confidence that the 
price asked is really what it is ex- 
pected to receive and not merely one 
set up on the theory that it can be 
reduced later in bargaining. More- 
over, the customer in wandering 
about by herself, will know what she 
is looking at, and possibly be able 
to make up her mind. 

The main office of the store, to- 
gether with the private office of Mr. 
Wright, is in the rear of the store. 
Mr. Reneberg, who is store manager, 
has his desk just to the rear of the 
small appliance section. This ena- 
bles him to see what is going on and 
to take care of any customer whv 
appears to need special attention. 
Having the main office in the rear 
saves much annoyance from cus- 
tomers insisting that they must be 
waited upon personally by Mr. 
Wright and thus take up valuable 
time, as they often did when his 
office was in the front section. The 
girls in the office may be busy about 
necessary tasks—but if they are 
adjacent to the main sales section 
it is difficult for the customer who 
is awaiting his turn for attention to 
believe that they should not drop 

















Open partitions divide the sales space into 
separate rooms and yet give the effect of 
one open store. The foremost section of 
the Martin Wright Electrical Company of 


San Antonio, Texas, is occupied by the 
smaller appliances, while heavy equipment 
is handled in the basement which is also 
used as a workroom. 
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everything else and attend to him. 
Having the office in the rear does 
away with any such confusion. In 
cases where trade is really so busy 
as to require the assistance of the 
office clerks, a bell has been installed 
at the counter which will call some 
one from the rear of the store at 
once. 


Large Appliances Sold by 
Field Salesmen 


In all this display, there is no 
mention of the larger appliances. 
These, however, form a large item 
in the store’s sales. They are han- 
dled very largely by salesmen in the 
field. Within the store, they occupy 
the basement department. It is felt 
that because most of the customers 
for this equipment come in on ac- 
count of advertising or a salesman’s 
call, it is not necessary to have this 
equipment prominently on display 
on the first floor. Any woman buy- 
ing a range or a washing machine 
regards this purchase as one of im- 
portance and has no objection to 
visiting the downstairs department 
to look over the stock. 

In so large and busy an establish- 
ment, the basement space is needed 
for storage, but workrooms, storage 
and salesrooms have been combined 
in the Martin Wright store with 
considerable success. The main sales- 
room is at the bottom of the stairs, 
where samples of glassware, washing 
machines, and ranges are on display. 
Off this, opens the shop in which 
fixture work is done. To the rear, 
is the main storage space for boxed 
material. Instead of walling this 
off, which would enclose the sales 
space and make it appear small, a 
lattice work partition is used, which 
gives an effect of openness and yet 
screens off whatever might appear 
disordered in the stored goods. Be- 
hind the fixture room, is an enclosed 
storage space and in the rear of the 
basement is the motor repair shop, 
storage space for heavy material 
used in the contracting end of the 
business, and the shipping depart- 
ment. This opens conveniently on 
the rear street where the company’s 
trucks may back up directly to 
the door. 

The entire width of the store is 
not more than twenty feet—but in 
this space a state-wide contracting 
business is carried on, one of the 
largest fixture shops of the city is 
operated, and a large business in 
general electric merchandise is cared 
for. 
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Electrical Equipment Census 


Boosts Appliance Sales 


Vermont Dealer Eliminates “Selling in the 


Dark” by Mail Survey of Prospects’ Homes 


By R. T. ALBEE 


S A PRELIMINARY to a sell- 
A ing campaign to place labor- 
saving electrical appliances in 

its customers’ homes, the True and 
Blanchard Company, Newport, Ver- 
mont, set out to find just what ap- 
pliances its customers already pos- 
sessed. A survey with the co-op- 
eration of the lighting company was 
the first step in a well-planned sys- 
tematic advertising campaign de- 
signed to accomplish three things: 

1. To dig up prospects for elec- 
trical appliances; 

2. To add names of prospective 
customers to the mailing list; 

3. To co-operate with the local 
light and power company in the dis- 
tribution of labor-saving electrical 
conveniences to the people of the 
city. 


Local Light Company Supplied 
List of Names 


Our survey was made entirely by 
mail and with the co-operation of the 
local light and power company, which 
permitted us to use its list of cus- 
tomers: 1,200 names, Newport being 
a town of 6,000 population. We 
gave each of these names a number 
and kept these names and correspond- 
ing numbers on file. To each name 
on this list we sent out the following 
letter with self-addressed post card 
attached: 


Newport, Vermont. 
Dear Madam: 

I am taking a census of electrical 
appliances being used in the City 
of Newport. Please check thus (“) 
opposite appliances you possess on 
the inclosed self-addressed post 
card. Then mail card. This in- 
formation is important and _ will 
be treated confidential. You do not 
need to sign your name. 

Thanking you for your co-opera- 
tion, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
TRUE & BLANCHARD COMPANY, 
R. T. Albee. 


Twelve hundred letters were sent 
out, and 1,000  properly-checked 
cards were received back. It was 
very surprising to find out the num- 
ber of homes that were without any 
of the forms of electrical con- 


veniences which we listed. Here are 
some of the results which the cards 
gave us: 

Approximately 78 per cent had 
electric flat irons; 30 per cent 
vacuum cleaners; 50. per’ cent 
toasters; 25 per cent washers; 5 
per cent curling irons, and so on 
down the list. 


Campaign Helped Sales in Every 
Department of Business 


The results of this campaign were 
exceedingly worthwhile. Our sales- 
men were given a large number of 
prospects and turned in many sales 
for appliances. It aided the adver- 
tising department by enabling it to 
send the direct-mail advertising in a 
more systematic and paying manner, 
as we sent to each name advertising 
only of those appliances which they 
did not have or were prospects for. 
It helped sales in every department 
of the business. 

A permanent record of each pros- 
pective customer was kept on suit- 
ably indexed cards, giving name, 
credit rating, occupation, and the 
name of the local newspaper which 
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F the salesman calling on 

any home knows exactly 
what electric equipment the 
home possesses he can natu- 
rally make a better approach 
and better hold the interest 
of the housewife. 

To this end many companies 
have taken a census of cus- 
tomer equipment. Such a 
customer census. described 
here by Mr. Albee is es- 
pecially interesting because 
it was inexpensive to make 
and because the returns 
were so unusually high. Out 
of 1,200 letters sent out, 
1,000 filled-in cards were re- 
turned. 























reached the home. Space was pro- 
vided on the card to indicate those 
appliances for which he or she was 
a prospect. 


Cards Filed According to 
Kind of Prospect 


The cards were filed in cabinets, 
suitably marked with colored tabs so 
to pick out at a glance (each color 
denoting prospect for certain appli- 
ances) all prospects who might, for 
instance, be prospects for washers, 
etc. 

This campaign made money for 
the firm by cutting down advertising 
expenses, and by eliminating the 
percentage of waste doubled the effi- 
ciency of the salesmen. 





Card Which Obtained 83 per Cent Returns 





No. 225 


Please check thus (v) opposite the electrical 
appliences you possess. 
do not need to sign your name. 





Newport, Vermont. 


/ 


Then mail card. You 




















1 VACUUM CLEANER €& FLAT IRON 12 GRILL 

2 CURLING IRON 7 PERCOLATOR 13 COOKER 

3 CHAFING DISH 8 RADIATOR 14 TOASTER 

4 DISH WASHER g9 VIBRATOR 15 WASHER 

5 WAFFLE IRON 10 HOT PLAT2 16 RADIO 

11 RANGE 

In taking the census, this is the form which port. This gave the dealer the name of 
the housewife was asked to check. One the person returning the card without this 
thousand returns from 1,200 mailings was person having to sign. This elimination 
the high result of this well-planned card. of the signature is probably responsible 
The number at the top corresponds to the for the very high percentage of cards re- 


numbered list of domestic meters in New- 


turned 
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staal in Use by 35,000 Lighting Customers 
at Houston, Texas 
Percentage ] Percentage 
of Homes | of Homes 
Kilo- Possessing Kilo- Possessing 
Appliance Number watts Appliances Appliance Number’ watts Appliances 
Broilers.. 4 28.0 01 Percolaters.......... 1,729 769.8 4.90 
Curlers. 642 12.5 1.80 PIANOS se o6 5 6.55 55.5 0 125 15.2 .35 
Disks and Grills . 950 562.0 2.7 Pumps.. 18 6.7 05 
Dish Washers.. 3 2:7 01 Sewing Machines 
Fireless Cookers. .... 59 43.4 16 and Motors....... 1,307 93.3 3.70 
Fans, Buzz.......... 7,998 522.1 22.80 Shaving Mugs....... 12 4.2 .03 
Fans, Exhaust....... 53 9.9 15 WOASUETG «ci cee 2,842 1,495.0 8.12 
Heating Pads....... 438 31.1 1.20 Vacuum Cleaners... 5,121 496.3 14.63 
Heaters, Air......... 2,898 2,281.3 8.20 WIDTAtTOTS: « ..6..6065 197 9.9 .56 
Ice Machines........ 175 33.0 50 WiICEROIRS fe bos sso ciens 34 229 .09 
Irons, Domestic..... 27,569 15,190.5 78.70 Waffle Irons......... 181 106.8 Bes | 
Immersion Heaters.. 57 34.2 16 Washers... .......0.% 605 113.0 Lae 
Ironing Machines... 6 3.0 02 
| OVENS. 5.25... : 6 4.9 02 21,871 .7 
P = es = 








To What Extent Is the 
Market for Appliances 
Saturated ? 


The question of the extent to 
which the market is saturated with 
electrical equipment is often asked 
—and probably as often answered, 
utilizing different standards and in 
consequence with different results in 
almost every case. The result has 
been a number of estimates as to 
the number of appliances used in the 
average home and the numbers of 
homes which are without certain 
appliances and _ which _ therefore 
should be regarded as active pros- 
pects. 

And now here is a power company 
which has made an accurate survey 
of every wired home in its commu- 
nity and which can say with positive- 
ness that 78 per cent of its customers 


= - - - — - 


possess electric irons and that but 
1.2 per cent possess heating pads. 
The company is the Houston Light- 
ing and Power Company of Houston, 
Texas, which has made a canvass 
covering a year and a half in time 
over its territory, including 35,000 
residence consumers. 

The figures are reproduced on this 
page and mean, of course, that in 
this territory, over 7,000 wired homes 
are still without electric irons, 27,000 
may be considered as possible pros- 
pects for electric fans, 30,000 have 
not yet tasted the joys of an electric 
vacuum cleaner. As for the other 
appliances, more than 30,000 homes 
are as yet unsupplied with them in 
each case. 

Of these 35,000 homes, of course, a 
considerable number represent a 
group whose financial condition puts 
them out of the running for any but 
the very simplest appliances. 





Average 
* Decrease. 





| Residence Lighting Kilowatt-Hour Consumption 


) ° ° e e 
per Residential Customer in Minnesota 
Northern States Power Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


| ie Net Increase or 
| Position Year Ended Decrease, May, 1925, 
August, May 31, Over August, 1924 | 
| 1924 Division 1925 Kw.-Hr. Per Cent | 
L  Bibemenpolis...........56000065 414.2 10.5 2.60 
Be PRM is ios: ng 6 a 8S sa, dren @ oda 368.1 19.1 5.47 
| 2 Ly 352.4 3.0 0.86 
4 Stillwater........................ 341.0 49.8 17.10 
5 igure Palis:.........68860808% 286.9 0.5 0.17 
6 LN 283.7 1.4 0.50 
9 Menkato......:............ 270.9 18.9 7.50 
| 7 Grand Forks..................... 270.3 1.8 0.67 
8 Or 202.7 1.6 0.61 
10 Wisconsin.................. 250.7 14.7 6.23 
| 11  Southwestern..................... 237.7 22.5 10.45 
| 12 Faribault........................ 222.9 9.1 4.26 
| 13. Galena and Piatt is (E579 3.1 1.46 
| .. 351.9 10.4 3.04 
| 








In Idaho 26 per Cent Have 


Electric Ranges 
Twenty-six per cent of the resi- 


dence customers on the lines of the 
Idaho Power Company have electric 


‘ranges, making this probably the 


most intensely developed electric- 
cooking territory in the country. 

The following are the figures of 
the Idaho Power Company for this 
year: 


Population served, 150,000 
Residential customers, 21,802 
Total electric ranges now 

in use, 5,708 
Percentage residential 

customers using ranges, 26 
Electric water heaters now 

in use, 4,290 


Percentage residential cus- 


tomers using water heaters, 20 





“Kilowatt-hour Index” 
Averages 351.9 in 


Minnesota and Dakotas 


The Northern States Power Com- 
pany in directing new-business oper- 
ations to increase kilowatt-hour sales 
per dollar of plant investment has 
enlisted the aid of a competitive 
spirit among division managers, par- 
ticularly with respect to energy con- 
sumption by residential customers. 
Friendly competition has been found 
a more effective incentive to produc- 
tive selling than executive insistence, 
and each month each division man- 
ager receives a bulletin like that 
below, giving the average kilowatt- 
hour sales per residential customer 
in his own and other divisions. 
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Selling 
Fixtures to 


the Small 


House 


How the English Company 
of Portland, Oregon, Meets 
Low-Price Competition 


s6 HE great problem of the . 
fixture dealer today is how to 


get over the hurdle with the 
prospect at the smallest cost per 
prospect.” This, in a nutshell, is the 
big issue in the modern fixture store 
according to J. C. English of the 
English Company, Portland, Oregon. 
“Visualize the builder of the small 
cottage that is being built so exten- 
sively in the Northwest today,” says 
Mr. English, who operates a retail 
store in the center of the business 
section of Portland. “The house 
costs $3,000 to $4,000, because in this 
climate’ it can be built economically. 
He is interested in light. He wants 
attractive fixtures. But what is the 
outlook for the fixture man? The 
householder reads the cheap-price 
advertising of some low-quality dealer 
and falls for it. It destroys his ap- 
preciation of quality in fixtures and 
makes it hard to sell him anything 
that is adequate and that will per- 
manently satisfy him.” 


Hangs Advertisements Where 
Most Effective 


Mr. English meets the situation 
by a very ingenious bit of adver- 
tising. He sends a man to every new 
house that is being built just as soon 
2s the plaster is in. This man bends 
the wires which poke out of the most 
conspicuous living room outlet to 
form a hook and hangs up a card 
board lantern sign which reads—“An 
estimate on the lighting fixtures for 
this home is ready for you at English 
Company, 148 Fifth Avenue.” The 
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As ESTImMAreE 
LIGHTING FIxTURLS 


FOR THIS HOUSE 
IS READY FOR YOU AT 
ENGLISH Co. 
146: Fittn OF. 
Onesie Mecca Siank ty, Misr 043 

















After the Knglish Company’s representative 
has hung up his lantern signs, he takes 
down the data on which to base his esti- 
mates. Inquiries are received from 40 per ¢ 
cent of the houses. 





man then writes down on a form 
the necessary data on the house and 
makes an estimate from a special 
catalog of good quality but moderate 
price fixtures appropriate for houses 
of this class. 


Receive Inquiries from 
40 per Cent of Houses 


Inquiries are being received from 
40 per cent of the houses where 
these lantern signs are left. This 
ties in as a follow-up on two letters 
which Mr. English sends out to all 
who take out house building permits. 
To houses which are to cost over 





Getting Prospects’ At- 
tention When Most 
Interested 


J. C. English, Portland, 
Ore., sends a man to every 
new house as soon as the 
plaster is in. 

This man hangs up a card- 
board lantern sign on the 
wires poking out of the out- 
lets. 

The sign reads: “An es- 
timate on the lighting fix- 
tures for this house is ready 
for you at the English Com- 
pany.” 











$5,000 a letter is mailed twenty days 
after the permit is issued, and a 
booklet and a 6-in. wood ruler suit- 
able for measuring plans are enclosed. 
This is followed in twenty days by 
another letter enclosing another 
booklet. To houses which are to cost 
from $2,500 to $5,000, two other let- 
ters are sent together with the ruler 
and the catalog of low-price fixtures. 
Also, after the lantern sign is placed 
in each house, a card is sent saying, 
“Your new residence has been meas- 
ured and checked for lighting fix- 
tures by——-of our company. Our 
estimate is on file at our show rooms 
and we would appreciate an oppor- 
tunity to show you our suggestion.” 
As a result of this follow-up Mr. 
English says that they are selling 
about 25 per cent of the total elec- 
trical permits issued. 

“What people want,” says Mr. 
English, “is choice—not a set of 
fixtures. So we get out our little 
catalog of individual pieces, low in 
price but good enough to build a 
volume of sales and carry the over- 
head of my business. The majority 
of houses kere are built for under 
$5,000. This whole selling plan is 
aimed at meeting the high cost of 
selling such small homes—buying as 
they do normally from $30 to $50 
worth of fixtures in a market where 
there is keen competition on low 
priced goods.” 








































({ Enables the elec- 
trical dealer to 
meet the compe- 
tition of the de- 
partment store, by 
fighting it with its 
own weapons. 


@ Enables the 
dealer to perform a 
100%, selling oper- 
ation. 


(@ Increases volume 
hence profit. 


@ And provides 
material for at- 
tractive window 
displays. 











The 


advantages 
of gifts in 
the electrical 
store, as G. E. 


Shepherd 


sees them: 


@ A more attrac- 
tive store and a bet- 
ter class of trade. 


( Women will in- 
clude your store on 
their regular list of 
places to which to 
go. 


@ When they get 
the habit of coming 
to you, “‘suggest,”’ 
from time to time, 
electrical equip- 
ment. 

















Two Views of Shepherd-Rust Display 
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Gift and Lamp Window Display of the Shepherd-Rust Electrical Company, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Building a Clientele with Gifts 


OOK ends or _ hand-wrought 
brass goods may at first blush 
sound like a far cry from sell- 
ing appliances, fixtures or wiring. 
The experience of a growing num- 
ber of astute electrical merchants 
would tend to establish the fact, 
however, that there is for example 
a logical connection between prop- 
erly selected non-electrical gifts and 
table lamps, heating appliances, 
violet ray outfits, vibrators, etc. 
The “associated article’ idea as 
a means of increasing volume with- 
out increased clerical hire, is well 
established. Briefly it is that there 
is a selling “relationship” of allied 
items—a carton of incandescent 
lamps when the new table lamp is 
bought is an obviously related sale, 
an electric percolator or toaster sug- 
gested by the sale of a china tea set 
is just as logical although it is not 
So obvious to the electrical merchant. 
Many dealers in other branches 
have practically doubled volume by 
training clerks to “suggest” compan- 
ion articles. Comparatively little of 
this is being done by the electrical 
man. This is because of his limited 
stock of articles lending themselves 
to this treatment. 
Perhaps the best way to check the 


merits of this more extensive mer- 
chandising activity is to take an 
actual example: a man who has been 
an electrical contractor all his life, an 
electragist who has fought the battle 
of bids and competed with competi- 


tion for 35 years—G. E. Shepherd, 
of the Shepherd- Rust Electrical 


Company, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Runs Contracting Business, Too 


Mr. Shepherd still maintains one 
of the most successful electrical con- 
tracting and supply houses in central 
Pennsylvania but,—wire men with 
10 ft. pipe lengths enter by the rear, 
please. No connection as far as the 
eye can see with the beautifully 
decorated show windows fronting 11 
West Market Street. 

In this large and fine store are 
tastefully arranged delicate perfume 
lamps, book ends, French mirrors, 
lighting fixtures, lamps, etc. Here 
also in proper relation to their “asso- 
ciated or companion” features are 
all the modern electrical appliances, 
from curling irons to electric ranges 
and refrigerators. 

“People like to come here” said 
Mr. Shepherd. “You will notice I em- 


’ 


. ploy nothing but lady clerks. These 


I obtain from department stores or 


gift shops. In other words, I find 
it easier and better to break them in 
on washing machine and ironer dem- 
onstration work than to attempt to 
teach a green girl the gift business.” 

Running a store of this calibre 
naturally entails work and ability 
not required of the ordinary con- 
tractor-dealer. “It is largely a mat- 
ter of experience and organization,” 
according to Mr. Shepherd. ‘For 
example one of my girls plans and 
installs the window trims, another is 
responsible for the interior arrange- 
ment and appearance.” 

Mr. Shepherd makes periodic trips 
to New York City, the same as any 
other departmental buyer. “This 
gift business is now well organized 
from the manufacturing and buying 
angle,” continued Mr. Shepherd. 
There are a number of very reput- 
able concerns who will be more than 
glad to properly advise the electrical 
man as regards his new venture. For 
example: quite a nice assortment of 
candlesticks may be purchased for 
$50.00. 

“Frankly, I don’t know how much 
gift stock we are now carrying. | 
should say, however, that between 
$600.00 and $1000.00 would permit 
a fair set-up for a start.” 





Well-Selected Lamps and Shades 














No. 8 — Table lamp with metal base, 
finished in verdi antique and hand cut 
amber crystal vase mounted on a base 
of hexagonal onyx. The newest note in 
table lamps are thistype. Price $90.00 
retail. Shade is pleatedf georgette over 
gold linings and is trimmed with three 
rows of rose and green taffeta cording. 
Retail price, $55.00. 











ays iy yy. 


Prices on these pages are subject to 
trade discount of 50 per cent. 


Manufacturers’ names will be found 
on page 5633 of this issue. 





No. 1 — Semi - junior 
lamp of wrought iron, 
ornamented with steel 
trimmings and_ glass 
drops. Shade is a deep 
oval pleated georgette; 
flower ornament. Silk 
lined. Retail price, 
complete, $27.50. 





No. 2—Light davenport lamp 
of wrought iron with base of 
Italian design, $36. The 20-in. 
parchment shade, antiqued, has 
decorative borders of henna and 
green. Listed at $17. Bridge 





No. 5 — Wrought iron bridge 
lamp in a metal leaf polychrome 
finish, trimmed with Dresden 
flowers and imported cut glass 
pullcord. Retail price is $50.00. 


Shade shown is taupe silk 
georgette with fancy banding 
and gold ball fringe. Interlined 
and drum lined. Wholesale 
price, $19.50. 


lamp to match may be had. 





No. 3—Bridge lamp, with 
carved wood base, ingantique 
gold finish and metal standard, 
is $18. The shade is of pleated 
georgette, in beaver color, lined 
with peach. It is $25. 


~ 








No.*4—Bridg: lamp, cast iron 
base, gold finish, with black and 
green stipple. Shade of 
georgette sateen interlining and 
orange tubing silk lining. 
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Fancy changeable _ruching. 


Retail]$34.00. 


No. 7— New note in table 
lamps of the better kind. This 
one has a hand cut evergreen 
crystal vase mounted on a 
metal base with french gold 
finish. Retail price, $45.00. 
Shade of pleated georgette over 
gold and green linings, trimmed 
with herringbone green band, 
with a double spray of french 
rosebud ribbon. Retail $53.50. 








No. 6 — Metal Junior Lamp, 
58-in. in height, finished in 
antique gold, cast iron base. 
16-in. oval georgette shade. 
Ornamental flower medallions. 
Retails $26.00. 6 








Will. Put Your Store on “Shopping Street’ 
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No. 14—The base of this table lamp 
is made of metal with gunmetal fin- 
ish while the shade is of yellow silk, 


« gold trimmed. Its retail price, com- 
Ex. : 9 The bridge lamp to the left (No. 10) has a metal base, in’a choice of plete, is $38. ~ 

ma ; po ig ae and glassade shade. — for $10, complete. Ree 

‘ P table lamp, No. 11, which has Satsuma base and parchment shade 

az Paquin inane of Daeeey in the to match, is $25. No. 12 has pottery base in a choice of four colors 
we aa oti ae M. ot a an ivory, and glassade shade. Listed at $10. The lamp to the right, No. 13, 
Ochi’ att ue ounted on a cast is wrought iron and retails, without shield, for about $20. 
brass base. Cut crystal finial. Single 


light. Shade of georgette, decorated 
with ribbon and flowers. Retail price, 
complete, $25.00. 


No. 16—Four-light candel- ae t 
abra of wrought iron fin- 4 
ished in gold and putty, 
gold and ebony and gold 
and orchid. Price, $47.00, 
complete. 
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No. 17—Shaft of twisted 
tubing mounted on a cast 
base, finished in metal leaf 
polychrome. Imported 
glass pull cords and cut 
crystal finial. The shade is 
round, 17 in., of putty col- 
ored pleated georgette, skirt 
of triple color silk georgette 
ruffling. Retail price,$93.50. 





No. 15 —Junior gold finish base with 
black stipple. Tangerine georgette 
shade lined and interlined with tub silk, 
Black and antique ruching. Hand-made 
flower sprays. Retails $45.00. 
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No. 18 — Bridge lamp, to 
match, Retail, $60.50. 


No. 19—A new product of 
its manufacturer is this 
wrought iron lantern, which 
is 5 ft. 11 in. in height and 
retails for $25. 








No. 20 — Junior cast iron 
base, polychromed; shade, 
georgette, three interlinings, 
braid edged. Retails $51.00. 
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Prices on these pages are subject to 
trade discount of 50 per cent. 


Manufacturers’ names will be found 
on page 5633 of this issue. 
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i No. 26 —Metal Bridge Lamp. 
/ Shaft is‘finished in dark Verde 
ii antique with bese ornaments in 
' Old Silver relief. Shade is of 
; putty colored tz ffeta with mul- 
: berry lining and trimmed with 
4 gold braid. Price, complete, 
» $67.00. 
4 
i 
f 
A 

J £ 
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No. 21 —Junior Candle Lamp, 
Base and shaft of cast and spun PS 22 
brass finished in Old English 


antique and silver. Shade is si 
flat pleated, liaed and inter- i 
lined with silk. Price, complete. Ne = 
$70.00 : | 


No. 22 — Metal bridge lamp, 
finished in black, with orna- 
mental portions in a contrasting 
gold. Shade is a 14-in. oval, of 
georgette, trimmed with braid 
top and bottom. Retail price, 
complete, $17.00. 
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Nos. 23-24 —Two wrought iron junior lamps equipped with 
washable hand painted glace shades in varying designs. 
Many of these lamps are seen in the markets this fall and 
will have a large sale, especially in the larger centers. The V 
fringe is of glass beads instead of silk. The shafts are 
finished in polychrome and the shades are trimmed with 
ee antique gold braid. Retail price, $36.50 each. 
¥ _— 
| 
mye? 
No. 25—Junior Floor Lamp. 
An example of the popular 
wrought iron lamps. This one 
has twisted rods and pig skin 
parchment shade finished in 
pompeian red and pompeian 
green. Price, complete, $28.00. 
27 ] 
No. 27 —Fireside lamp in candle style of hand Nos. 28-29—Two examples of the glass vase equipped with one light key sockets. Shades 
hammered Swedish iron with parchment shade. lamps now being offered in the more popular a.e of shirred georgette, lined with silk and 
Price, $34.00. priced range. These vases have all the appear- trimmed with ruching or tinsel as showi. 


ance of pottery, but at a lesser cost. They are Shades are 14-in. in diau.eter. Toretail at $9.00 
hand decorated and mounted on 5}-in. black complete. 
metal bases, 20-in. in overall height and 


Price range, variety, and value in lamps for fall selling 
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Four Merchandising Executives Tell Us How To 


Buy,Price, and Sell Portable Lamps 


With an Introduction by S. J. Ryan, Consulting Editor 


TRADE publication seems to 
A me to be the magic carpet of 

the business man. Turning 
its pages transports one to scenes of 
industry and knowledge of profits. 
Utilizing its contents saves both time 
and money. 

Take, for example, this matter of 
the more intensive merchandising of 
portable lamps in the electrical in- 
dustry, which we have been talking 
about for the past three months. 
The quick response of many mer- 
chandisers proves they are alive to 
the opportunities for increased 
volume, profit, and load-building 
offered through portable lamps. 

The next step in logical sequence 
is practical counsel from men who 
are today doing an outstanding job 
in this particular field. The value of 
such counsel to the lamp merchan- 
diser who is sincerely interested in 
doing a creditable job would be 
worth many times the time and 
money you would have to spend in 
travel to secure it. But Electrical 
Merchandising is bringing just that 
to you in this issue. 


Combined Experience of 50 
Years’ Lamp Merchandising 


We are going to take you into the 
offices of four practical merchandis- 
ing executives, introduce you and 
ask them, in turn, to reveal to you 
how and why they successfully sell 
portable lamps—not only what they 
do but what they do not do. When I 
say the combined experience of these 
four merchandisers covers a period 
of over fifty years of successful lamp 
merchandising, I feel certain you 
will appreciate the value of the 
practical counsel which they have 
graciously consented to give us. 

I know it is not necessary to in- 
troduce to anyone in the electrical 
industry, Ernest A. Edkins, manager 
of the Electric Shops of the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, Chi- 
cago. Under Mr. Edkin’s super- 
vision, the Electric Shops have built 
up the largest portable lamp busi- 
ness of any utility in the country. 

The other contributor from the 
central station field is George B. 


Earl, division sales superintendent 
of the Utah Power and Light Com- 
pany. Each year, for the past 
three years Mr. Earl has increased 
his lamp volume fifty per cent over 
the preceding year. 

Permit me to introduce George J. 
McCartin, merchandise manager of 
the Associated Merchandising Corpo- 
ration, New York City. This corpo- 
ration is an association of seventeen 
department stores stretching from 
coast to coast, whose annual volume 
is in excess of two hundred millions. 
Mr. McCartin is a former lamp buyer. 
He knows the game. 

And last, but not least, is Charles 
L. Patterson, manager of the lamp 
and several other departments of 
Carson, Pirie, Scott and Company, 
one of Chicago’s leading department 
stores. Mr. Patterson is known 
wherever lamps are made and sold. 
He is one of the pioneers and his 
department is one of, if not the, 
largest individual lamp department 
in the country. 

I believe you will agree this is an 
imposing array of merchandising’ 
talent. And I feel sure you will 
appreciate the candid, practical ad- 
vice we receive from them. The 
proper place to get advice on a 
business problem is from a business 
man. These men are not expounding 





HESE articles are a com- | 

plete prescription for in- | 
stalling and operating a 
successful lamp department. 
They have been written for 
“Electrical Merchandising” 
by four men whose combined 
experience covers over fifty 
years of successful lamp 
merchandising. 

We commend them to the 
| thoughtful consideration | of 
| every merchant and merchan- 
| diser in the electrical indus- 

try. They shouldn’t be sim- | 
| ply read, they should be 
| studied. 











any theories—they know. Straight- 
from-the-shoulder facts. The sort 
of practices that have built up their 
businesses and will build up yours 
if used. 


Perfect Agreement Recorded 
on Certain Points 


A significant feature of these 
articles is their unanimity on certain 
points. Here are four men located 
in different sections of the country, 
possibly not even personally ac- 
quainted and certainly giving us 
their opinions without reference to 
one another. Yet, Mr. Edkins says, 
“I consider it an absolute necessity, 
in order to successfully run a lamp 
department, to have a specialist at 
the head of it.”” Mr. McCartin states 
a lamp department “requires special- 
ization and we consider it an essen- 
tial that it have a trained head who 
is not only familiar with the mer- 
chandise, but style tendencies and 
interior decorative trends.” Mr. 
Patterson says “Trained judgment 
is necessary in buying lamps 
the lamp merchandiser who woud 
be successful must constantly study 
the trend of style in interior decora- 
tion and furnishings.” 

So let us put down as a funda- 
mental, a trained head for the lamp 
section. 

Regarding methods of buying, Mr. 
Earl says they “have a price range 
to meet all classes of customers’; 
Mr. Patterson states “any competent 
merchandiser will buy to a carefully 
determined retail price range and 
maintain that price line as long as 
it shows results”; Mr. Edkins affirms 
they “very carefully watch the style 
trend and the price lines that are 
selling freest’” and Mr. McCartin 
believes “you will find the good 
merchant today is planning to get 
his volume on about six price 
ranges.” 

In view of the foregoing we are 
justified in concluding a fundamental 
of good buying is to buy to a retail 
price range arrived at through in- 
dividual experience. 

In buying to such a price range, 
note how these authorities agree 
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upon the important question of costs 
to us. Mr. McCartin: “The wholesale 
value is determined by the 
retail price at which we intend to 
offer the merchandise to the public, 
instead of the retail price being con- 
tingent upon the cost to us.” Mr. 
Patterson says “the trained buyer 


knows just how much he 
can sell it for that defi- 
nitely establishes his sale price’; 


therefore, if “an adjustment is neces- 
sary it must be made in 
the asking price.’ Mr. Earl: “Our 
merchandise is priced so that a 50 
per cent margin on the selling price 
is taken.” 

This is one of the most important 
lessons in merchandising. An article 
is only worth what you can get for 
it—so after you deduct your neces- 
sary margin, the balance is all you 
can afford to pay for it. We may 
then accept it as another funda- 
mental of buying that your judg- 
ment of the retail price must deter- 
mine the cost price. 


Buying for Five Turnovers 
a Year 


How about how much to buy? 
Mr. Edkins states they “aim to buy 
not exceeding a sixty days’ quantity 
at a time’; Mr. Earl: “The price is 
marked down on any lamp that is 
not turned within six months’; Mr. 
McCartin says “a lamp section 
should average not less than four 
turns a year” and Mr. Patterson tells 
us that his experience has taught 
him not to buy in too large 
quantities. 

Now if you buy what you consider 
a sixty-day supply, you’ll average 
ninety or better. You should aim at 
at least a six-time turnover, so it is 
better to buy nearer a _ thirty-day 
supply at a time and you will prob- 
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ably end up with around five turns 
or so. You can always buy merchan- 
dise—if your credit is good. 

Space forbids our taking up each 
detail of buying as outlined by these 
experienced men but I call your at- 
tention to the excellent suggestions 
made by Mr. Edkins and the great 
care he exercises regarding what 
might seem to some of us unim- 
portant details but which his ex- 
perience has taught him are of great 
consequence; what Mr. Patterson 
says regarding knowledge of your 
competition; what Mr. Earl says 
about avoiding duplication of stock 
and what Mr. McCartin says about 
values in assortments. And there 
are many other practical points. 


Stress Importance of 
Good Display 


I am not going to touch on trained 
salespeople, immaculate stock and 
things of that nature. Regarding 
advertising, I might mention that 
not one of these men uses large space 
ads to sell their merchandise. Maybe 
later on we can get some that do to 
tell us their experiences in that 
respect. But, in closing, I do want 
to say a few words on window and 
store display. 

Again we find a unanimity of 
opinion: Lighted lamps, decreased 
overhead illumination; carpeted 
floors or platforms; no crowding; 
groupings in harmony of color 
and design; individualized displays 
‘wherever possible. This matter of 
display is tremendously important 
and that is why these men empha- 
size it. 

These articles are a complete pre- 
scription for the installation and 
running of a successful lamp section. 
I commend them to the thoughtful 
consideration of every merchant and 

















A neat, dignified display of a varied num- 
ber of floor lamps obtained without seeming 
to crowd the space. Note that all the 
lamps are lighted—an excellent rule in 





getting 
background and furniture supply the atmos- 


up lamp window displays. The 


phere. This is L. Bamberger’s, 


Newark, 
N. J., a leading department store. 
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merchandiser in the electrical in- 
dustry. They shouldn’t be read, they 
should be studied. 


By ERNEST A. EDKINS 


Manager of The Electric Shops of the 
Commonwealth Edison Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


HEN we _ purthase portable 
W lamp merchandise, the first 

thing we take imto considera- 
tion is quality. In buying, we attempt 
to distinguish between lamps at a cheap 
price and cheap lamps. Our experi- 
ence has been that quality merchandise 
satisfies our customers and remains 
sold. We insist that all our wood floor 
lamps shall be fully piped, for example, 
and we are particularly careful about 
the quality of material and workman- 
ship in the matter of silk shades. 

A silk shade should be interlined, so 
that the lighted bulb does not show 
through the shade. The inner lining 
should be of a good quality silk and 
smoothly stretched. The outer surface 
of the shade will be either stretched, 
shirred or pleated and this should be 
done by experienced workers or the 
proper effect is not obtained. Inexperi- 
enced workmanship reveals itself by 
poor stitching and poor stretching. In 
the case of a pleated shade, the pleating 
should be symmetrical and at uniform 
angles. In the case of shirring, an 
inexperienced worker is apt to gather 
the material in bunchy folds, whereas 
it should be in fine folds. Women 
customers are keen critics of the mate- 
rial and workmanship of your shades. 

We do not use cheap taffetas in our 
shades because the heat splits this 
material and we seldom use chiffons 
because they are so delicate they pull 
out from the stitching. In our better 
shades we specify good quality of silk 
in solid colors because our experience 
has proved to us the average house- 
wife can match the color scheme of 
her home better with such colors than 
with fancy designs. 

Another place where quality counts 
is in the fringe. Where used, this 
should be at least double fringe and at 
least four inches in length. When a 
shade is trimmed with ruching instead 
of fringe we find that a machine-made 
ruching, double faced, is preferable and 
looks better than a hand-made ruching. 

Next to quality, in importance, comes 
the question of correct design. We avoid 
bizarre styles because the tendency of 
the times is toward the conventional. 
The dome and empire types of shades 
are out of fashion, at least temporarily 
and so are the oriental types that were 
so prevalent a few years ago. The 
prevailing mode in design calls for 
rather shallow, circular shades, unless 
the base of the lamp should be octag- 
onal, in which event the shape of the 
shade should correspond with that of 
the base. 

We find only a limited demand for 
parchment shades and then only of the 
better quality. In such shades the pub- 
lic wants strong color contrasts. Sten- 
ciled and conventional designs are 
usually used only on the very cheapest 
parchment shades. 
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Glass shade lamps, after a number 
of years of great popularity, have for 
the time being at least, gone out of 
public demand. This apparently ap- 
plies to all kinds of glass shades. There 
is a strong vogue for pottery base 
table lamps with silk shades. Also for 
the bridge type and the junior floor 
lamp. The old type floor lamp, about 
72 in. in height with a 26-in. shade 
has disappeared. The small intimate 
bridge type, with its adjustable arm, 
is the most popular on the market 
today. We sell about five bridge lamps 
to one junior. 


Sheuld Have Specialist as 
Department Head 


I consider it an absolute necessity, 
in order to successfully run a lamp 
department to have a specialist at the 
head of it. Either secure an experi- 
enced person who is thoroughly versed 
in the business and knows resources 
and merchandise values or select some 
one from your organization who has 
the native ability and have that person 
properly trained. The volume and 
profit that can be secured from a good 
lamp department justifies this policy. 

We do not buy new merchandise from 
catalog. We insist on seeing the goods. 
Otherwise one is apt to find they have 
bought trouble instead of lamps. 

We very carefully watch the style 
trend and the price lines that are sell- 
ing freest, so that we will be informed 
on these important points before we 
place orders. 

We aim to buy not exceeding a sixty- 
day quantity at a time, which would give 
us a six-time turn of our stock each 
year. We do not average quite that. I 
believe a turnover of four to four and 
one-half times a year is a profitable 
operation. We use a continuous card 
record of stock but it has to be sup- 
plemented by a personal check up. 
Errors develop in any card record sys- 
tem and they are apt to prove very 
misleading if they are not checked up 
frequently by a personal inspection of 
the merchandise itself. 

The most effective place to display 
lamps is in the darkest part of your 
store or showrooms, and the most effec- 
tive way is to show table lamps on 
tables that will accommodate from four 
to six lamps, offering a selection, and 
floor lamps on low platforms about six 
inches in height and large enough to 
hold about a dozen lamps. These should 
be island platforms, accessible from 
all sides, and covered with carpet or 
green baize or some neutral fabric. 
Lamps do not show off to advantage 
on wood or marble floors. 

Another important element in dis- 
play is that these platforms and tables 
should be wired and have base plugs, 
so that connections may be as incon- 
Spicuous as possible. As many as pos- 
sible of the lamps should be lighted 
and the overhead illumination cut down 
accordingly, so the lamps will show up 
to the greatest advantage. 

A small booth or room, carpeted and 
appropriately furnished, adjacent to 

he lamp section, is of great value in 
Properly displaying a lamp or fixture 
under conditions similar to home sur- 
roundings and makes the work of the 
Sales clerk much easier. 
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Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago, 
Ill, lamp window display, in which floor 
lamps and portables are combined. No at- 


tempt is made here to supply home surround- 
ings, but the simple layout and few lamps 
give the window a favorable character. 





By GEORGE J. McCARTIN 
Merchandise Manager, Associated Mer- 


chandising Corporation,* New York City 


UR first consideration in pur- 
() chasing portable lamps is style, 

then construction, and then price 
based on style and construction. This 
is in reality a combination considera- 
tion, as all of the above factors must 
be present in order for the purchase to 
receive our favorable consideration. 

When I speak of price I am, of 
course, referring to value, because we 
always have a retail price in mind 
when considering the purchase of one 
or more groups of lamps. By that I 
mean the wholesale value is deter- 
mined, insofar as price is concerned, by 
the retail price at which we intend to 
offer the merchandise to the public in- 
stead of the retail price being con- 
tingent upon the cost to us. 

The stores in our association han- 
dling portable lamps are located in vary- 
ing sections of the country and. each 
locality has its own method of selling. 
That is, some stores feature sales at 
regular intervals and other stores do 
not. 

We have found, however, that the 
range of demand is broad enough and 
uniform enough throughout the coun- 
try to make it profitable for us to make 
combined purchases at varying periods 
in which the various stores from coast 





*The Associated Merchandising Corpo- 
ration consists of the following stores: 
Abraham and Straus, New York; L. S. 
Ayres, Indianapolis, Ind.; L. Bam- 
berger, Newark, N. J.; Bullock’s, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Dayton Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; The Emporium, San 
Francisco, Cal.; William Filene’s, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; B. Forman, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Frederick and Nelson, Seattle, Wash.; 
Joseph Horne Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
Hutzler Bros., Baltimore, Md.; S. and R. 
Lazarus, Columbus, Ohio; Rike-Kumler 
Company, Dayton, Ohio; Strawbridge 
and Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa.; Wil- 
liam Taylor, Son and Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


to coast have been able to participate. 
Speaking of department stores gen- 
erally, rather than of our own asso- 
ciation, I believe you will find the good 
merchant today is planning to get his 
volume on about six price ranges in 
small or boudoir, table, bridge, junior 
and floor lamps. Most of the manufae- 
turers seem to have sensed this trend 
and are showing assortments which are 
so priced as to fit into what has or is 
rapidly becoming the regularly estab- 
lished sale prices. Inasmuch as values 
are “averaged” in assortments, greater 
caution must be exercised by the buyer 
in his purchases but you will usually 
find the intrinsic value of one lamp is 
offset by the style appeal of another, 
etc., and this same fact will be ap- 
parent, as a rule, when the public make 
their selections from your stock later. 


Domestic Designs Lead in 
Public Favor 


Considering the tremendous volume 
of business being done in lamps in this 
country today, it is a remarkable fact 
that there is such a small percentage 
of foreign lamps sold here. For ex- 
ample, it seems almost impossible for 
the French to utilize their wonderful 
art of blending colors in practical types 
of shades. It is true that in bronzes 
and porcelains the English, German, 
French and Italians offer a wonderful 
variety of desirable pieces. The elec- 
trical equipment of foreign lamps is 
seldom up to the domestic standard. 

It is our opinion that the department 
store, today, provides the greatest out- 
let for lamps; with the furniture shops 
second, the electrical and lamp shops 
third, and interior decorators and spe- 
cialty shops fourth. The department 
store leadership is due to its intensive 
sales promotion within the pulling 
power of their combined departments. 

The first consideration, from a profit 


standpoint, is a reasonable mark-up, 
then volume and the next, turn- 
over. A lamn section should aver- 


age not less than four turns a year. 
“Returns” usually run pretty heavy in 
percentage of total sales in lamp sec- 
tions but this is not necessarily due to 
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unsatisfactory merchandise. Depart- 
ment stores more often find it is due to 
an unharmonious selection by the cus- 
tomer which is not apparent until the 
merchandise is set up in the room it 1s 
intended for. Such sales are rarely 
lost but will show up in the records as 
a duplicate sale and a return, thus 
accounting, partially at least, for the 
high return percentage. 
Essentials of a Good 
Lamp Display 


Next to assortment and price range, 
unquestionably the greatest factor in 
influencing the sale of lamps is good 
display. 

It is essential that we always study 
the possibilities of color contrast and 
that we do not crowd the lamps, unless 
we are deliberately setting out a cer- 
tain number in order to create a 
“stocky” looking atmosphere, as in the 
case of a big sale for example. 

Otherwise I feel we should make 
lamps as individual as possible and 
give very careful thought to lighting 
effects. 

In displaying regular Jamp merchan- 
dise, table lamps should be _ nicely 
grouped on medium-sized tables, one 
style lamp and shade to a table if 


possible. Do not crowd; and have as 
many lighted as possible. It is advis- 
able to have the lamp department 


carpeted and floor lamps should be 
grouped according to style, but never 
crowded. 

In the event of a sale, the merchan- 
dise is usually arranged in price groups 
for convenience of selection. 

It might be well to call attention to 
the influence of price tags and signs. 
I have seen some sales actually lost 
through a soiled sales tag that should 
have been replaced. Careful marking 
of signs and the color combination in 
making up signs is also a point for 
consideration. 

We firmly believe in advertising with 
cuts of lamps, tied up with carefully 
arranged window displays, and direct- 
mail advertising to charge accounts, in 
the case of department stores, as aids 
to lamp sales promotion. 

Considerable thought must be given 
to style trends. This is particularly 
true of the store catering to the best 
trade and I should think it would be 
true of a utility. Leading department 
stores and specialty lampshops give a 
great deal of thought to period designs 
and the blending of color and the har- 
mony of line. 


Trained Department Head Necessary 
to Success 


Construction, of course, of both 
lamps and shades must always be given 
the closest scrutiny and is a very im- 
portant factor in the consideration of 
any purchase of lamps. More thought 
should be given to the electrical equip- 
ment of the cheaper-priced lamps of 
today. This is very important. 

In closing, I might emphasize the 
necessity of individualized attention to 
assure a successful lamp business. It 
requires specialization and we consider 
it an essential that it have a trained 
head who is not only familiar with the 
merchandise, but style tendencies and 
interior decorative trends. 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


By GEORGE B. EARL 
Division Sales Superintendent, Utah Power 
and Light Company, Salt Lake City, Utah 


E have been selling portable 
W lamps for seven or eight years 

but did not consider the item as 
one of first importance until about 
three or four years ago. 

In past years, selling floor, bridge, 
table and boudoir lamps was really a 
seasonable proposition with us, our 
greatest success coming during the 
Christmas month, and in the Fall 
months our sales resulted with very 
little advertising and a minimum of 
sales effort. Because of this condition, 
we were impressed with the possibil- 
ities of the building up of this branch 
of our business and proceeded to stock 
a variety of lamps and to keep a good 
display at all timés, and immediately 
an increase in sales was enjoyed. 

In the past three years, our business 





Four fundamentals of suc- 
| cessful lamp merchandising: | 


1. A trained lamp special- 
ist in charge of the lamp | 
| department. | 

2. Buying to a retail price | 
range based on knowledge of | 
home market. | 
| 3. Cost of lamps deter- 
mined by retail price at which 
they can be offered to public. 

4. Buying on a _ 30-days’ 
stock basis gives safe aver- | 
age turnover of five times a _ | 
year. 




















has increased each year over the pre- 
vious year by a multiple of 50 per cent. 

When buying, we consider attractive- 
ness, construction and materials, and 
try to have a price range to meet all 
classes of customers. Still we do not 
stock the cheapest on the market. For 
instance, on floor lamps we try to retail 
at from $20 to $80 or $90. 

We always keep our lamp display up 
to date, buying a reasonable number 
of all latest designs. We avoid duplica- 
tion as far as possible, and if two or 
more of the same design are purchased 
assorted colors are displayed. Close 
attention is given to public demand, 
according to price, and we stock heavier 
in that class. 

We avoid letting our stock appear 
depleted and every time we receive a 
new assortment of lamps letters are 
sent to approximately one thousand 
homes advising of our new stock. 

To control our stock, the price is 
marked down on any lamp that is not 
turned within six months and occasion- 
ally, if overstocked on slow moving 
numbers, a sale is announced by a 
poster on the windows, but very seldom 
through the newspapers. In our plan 
of merchandising appliances, we try 
to avoid sales because most of our 
stock is standard. 

With our present volume we accom- 
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plish a turnover of approximately four 
times‘a year. 

We are very certain that portable 
lamp business is of direct benefit both 
to merchandise profits and the genera! 
toning up of business in the store where 
a central station is already engaged 
in appliance sales. 

In Salt Lake City, the portable lamp 
business is evenly divided between fur- 
niture stores, department stores and 
the central station, while in some of the 
larger cities on the coast department 
stores seem to secure a greater volume. 

With us, lamp sales are made almost 
entirely through proper display, light- 
ing each lamp so that the public pass- 
ing through our store can see the lamp 
in its cheerful colors. 

Our merchandise is priced so that a 
50 per cent margin on the selling price 
is taken and we are very seldom criti- 
cized on our prices. 


By CHARLES L. PATTERSON 


of Carson, Pirie, Scott and Company 


N BUYING lamps the first con- 
| sideration that impresses itself upon 

me is the appearance of the lamp— 
that is the style and the construction. 
I believe this is true of anything one 
purchases, isn’t it? Provided the ap- 
pearance is satisfactory, our next 
thought is how much can we get for it 
and then, in order, we want to know 
the cost to us. 

Trained judgment is necessary in 
buying lamps, as it is in buying any 
other merchandise, and the trained 
buyer knows, when he looks at a piece 
of merchandise, just how much he can 
sell it for in competition, in his place 
of business and in a satisfactory vol- 
ume. That definitely establishes his 
sale price. Now if the asking price is 
too near the selling price, and does not 
admit of a sufficient margin, an adjust- 
ment is necessary and the only way a 
deal can be consummated under such 
circumstances is for the adjustment to 
be made in the asking price. If a cer- 
tain lamp looks to a buyer like a good 
ten-dollar number, he knows just how 
much he can afford to pay for it. If 
it costs him more, and he tries to get 
more, then his judgment is off one 
way or the other. The selling price 
always must be kept in mind when 
buying. 

Another thing; a buyer shouldn’t buy 
a dollar’s worth unless he is familiar 
with his competition. He should know 
just what values every dealer in his 
trading territory is offering. Compe- 
tition frequently determines the selling 
price for you. Fifteen years ago, I 
used te buy in hundred lots of a num- 
ber so as to secure the “exclusive” and 
avoid competition, but I have gotten all 
over that. In those days you could 
count the manufacturers of lamps al- 
most on the fingers of one hand. Today 
there are hundreds of them, and no 
matter how good is the lamp offered 
today, some one else usually comes 
along next week with a better value. 

It is bad practice also, I believe, to 
buy or show too many of a number. 
Lamps are a good deal like millinery, 
or even a suit of clothes. People de- 


(Continued on page 5636) 
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Electrical Merchandising Pictorial 


A Monthly Picture Section of Sales Ideas 
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Well Displayed Is Half Sold 


Cc SEEMS pretty well established that the decorative 
value of a portable lamp outweighs its utilitarian 
value in the mind of the Prospective customer. The 
method in which you display your lamps, therefore, is 
sure to be one of the important factors entering into the 
volume of your lamp sales. 

Portable lamps do not show to best advantage in 
daylight and are least attractive in sunlight or a strong 
light. The color ensemble has been chosen by the 
designer with the lighted lamp in mind. The most 
logical method of display therefore is in a dark corner or 


room and lighted. It will pay you to experiment even 
with the wattage of the lights you use—too much light, 
especially with unlined or thinly-lined shades is often 
fatal. Frosted or colored bulbs will produce the most 
pleasing effect. Avoid overhead illumination at all 
cost near your lamp display. Have the light come 
from within the shade. 

Floor lamps are usually placed on carpets or rugs 
in the home. Use carpet or rugs in your display if you 
can possibly afford it. If not, at least use strips of 
denim of a neutral shade and keep them well brushed. 
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Gift Merchandise That Wiig 






































Here are a number of gifts from which the 
Christmas shopper may choose. The little 
pewter smoker's lamp is a combination lamp, 
ash tray, matchbox holder and cigarette tray. 
Its parchment shade contains a reproduction 
of a rare old map of New England. The 
lamp complete retails for $12. The cast iron 
silhouettes on the wall list at $2 and $3.50 
respectively. The leather “Solitaire” set, at 
the left, holding cigarettes, matchbox and 
deck of cards, lists at $5. The electric cigar 
lighter is $2.50, the Borghese cigarette box, 
$5; the “Faenza” pottery vase, $5; the am- 
ber glass inkwell, $1.50, and the silver-plated 
picture frame, $5. 
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Typically Old English ts 
this hand-made brass lan- 
tern with horn windows, 
whose glow of welcome 
can be seen from afar. 
A specially designed 
bracket accompanies it. 
The intended retail price 
of the lantern and bracket 
is $22. 


“Gift” is a magic word at Christmas time and 
women find gift shops, especially at this buying 
season of the year, irresistible. Although there is 
a strong tendency of late toward the “practical” 
in gifts, there is always a demand for the purely 
decorative. It takes some thought and a wise 
selection to place before the buying public the type 
of gifts that will appeal to all. 


Although the base of the lamp and the small vase 
shoun at the left appear to be made of metal, 
they are but pottery with metallic finish. The 
effect is unusually pleasing. The lamp base, which 
has two lights and is 24% in. high, is listed at 
$18, while the hand-decorated parchment shade 
is $13. The vase is $2. The police dog bookends, 
listing al $10, are very popular at present. The 
metal ash tray, in a choice of three different 
finishes, is $3.50. 




















Seme aluminum ware, an assortment of kitchen cutlery 
and an electric mixer that beats, whips and mixes. It 
retails for $4.95. The small aluminum saucepan in 1'/- 
qt. size is 65¢.; the tao-handled one in 3-qt. size is $1.50; 
the gem cake pan, $1; and the cutlery outfit, about $5. 























Vilpring Buyers into Your Store 





mor On these pages will be found some articles that 
ve is the practical shopper «ill choose and some that 
ical” the seeker after the unusual in home adornment 
urely will select. However, for beauty of line and 
avise utility of purpose, happily combined, it is difficult 
type to find better examples than the portable lamp 
and the smaller electrical appliances. 
insets To appeal to present-day buyers a lamp must 
satel have distinction in design and color. The lamp 
The pictured to the right has a base of black Japanese 
eter pottery, with floral decoration in natural colors. 
a a The shade is also black, with a dull black, felt- 
ele like finish and has a reproduction of the design 
sasks and colors used in the base, Its intended retail 
The price is about $40. The brass cigarette box is 
maton listed at $2.70 and the set of four ash trays, in 
brass or copper, $1.50. 
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All that is required for an 

, evening’s pleasure along- 

Z side the comfort-giving 
articles shown is a good 
hook. The crystal glass 
base of the lamp is in Pripistg dddeite 
prism design and sells for : 4 { 
$6. The pleated chintz oN 

| shade is $4.25, the electric 

‘ti cigar lighter and ash 

: a Electric percolator of the pot type, with nickel finish, eng $5, and the cocktail 

1- which in six-cup size lists at $8.50; a sandwich or fruit shaker is $8. Tumblers to 

$1.50; tray of decorated basket-ware, which is $5; and the match eee: be had in 

£5, pottery salad dish of jade green with pottery-handled — VATIOUS Sizes. 

salad set to match. The dish and set are listed at $8. 
- 














Adornment for any dressing table are the 
two glass-pedestaled lamps pictured, with 
pink and white pleated chintz shades. These 
little lamps are listed at $4 each, including 
base and shade. The violet ray outfit, com- 
plete with three electrodes, in silk-lined case, 
retails for $12.50, while the vanity set, of 
green glass with gold border, consisting of 
powder jar and tivo perfume bottles, is $4.50. 


Manufacturers’ Names Will Be 
Found on Page 5631 
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Fifteen Kw.-hr. per Day Bring Comfortign 














Above: By the broad fireplace the modern 
electric sewing machine of 1925 supplants the 
spinning wheel of 1732. Between the spokes 
of the wheel a convenience outlet is visible. 





The Old Tavern Orchard farm 
near Kingston, N. Y., owned by 
Howard A. Lewis, manager of 
Electrical Merchandising. The 
farm house, built 193 years ago, 
has been electrically modernized 
for year-round comfort and all 
the farm buildings are wired for 
efficient and profitable operation, 
as shown on these pages. A 
solution is here suggested to the 
central station problem of de- 
veloping the load per connected 
farm to profitable levels as this 
farm consumes a_ year-round 
average of 15 Kw.-hr. per day 
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In oval: A 200-watt lamp with steel reflector 
floods the back entrances with light. Above: 
The home of contented and hard-working 
chickens. See the third page of these pictures 
for details of the equipment of this chicken 
house, which consumes 75 kw.-hr. per month 
in winter. 


Radio ends the isolation of farm life. All day, 
important weather and market reports come 
over this “‘farmer’s ticker,’’ and in the evening 
the family and their guests gather round for 
entertainment. 





‘ortynd Efficiency on the Farm Electrical 
















Right: In the electric-lighted granary, feed 
can be mixed on winter mornings before 
daylight with no fire hazard from the oil 
lantern. 


Below: The proud hostess shows her electric 
refrigerator to her guests. Quoting Mr. 
Lewis, ‘‘the social value of the electric 
refrigerator is equal to one extra bathroom 
and two oriental rugs.” 
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Below: An electrical breakfast nook, the range in the fore- 
ground and two of the safety entrance switches. Every 
building on the farm has its own safety switch boxes. This 
kitchen is lit not by one kitchen unit, but by three. 














Below: Two motor-driven automatic 
pumps furnish the water supply. One 
for soft water from the cistern and the 
other and larger pump the general sup- 
ply to house and barns. 





Right: In the garage 
a duplex conven- 
ience outlet over 
the work bench at 
the window supplies 
the charger for auto 
and radio batteries. 
Note the _ safety 
switch on the wall, 
the large ceiling 
light and the re- 
serve supply of 
lamps. Like all the 
other buildings, 
there is a_ toggle 
switch at the en- 
trance. 
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Farm Wiring That Pays for Itself 


Continued from page 5616 



































Electricity on the farm has meant 
chiefly power to many buyers and 
sellers who have figured on the 
dollar-and-cents value to the farmer. 
But the farmer also derives a direct 
profit from adequate wiring for tight 
and safe heat in his barns and 
poultry houses. This use of light for 
profit is an important angle for the 
contractor who does the wiring and 
for the central station and the 
farmer. Saving daylight is saving 
dollars for the farmer. At the left is 
the tool shed with overhead electric 
light which enables the tractor and 
other farm tools to be put into shape 
after dark for the next morning’s 
work. 


Below: Toggle switches at the 
entrance control the lights in all the 
farm buildings. 





That wiring a farm for adequate service means 
a worth-while job for the contractor, is shown 
by the cost of the job here illustrated. Wiring 
all the farm buildings except the house cost 
$290; wiring the house $500. 


Below: A stall equipped with toggle switch, 
duplex convenience outlet and overhead light. 
In all the barns where hay is stored and used, 
all lighting is fitted, as shown in this illustra- 
tion, with glass enclosing globes. 


























Right: Safety switch, duplex outlet and time clock in the hen 
house. Two carbon lamps burn twenty-four hours a day under 
the drinking fountain to keep the water warmed. At 4.30 A.M., 
the time clock turns on 200 watts of light, the hens rise, take a 
drink of electrically warmed water and get to work. During 
four months of the year this chicken house uses an average of 
75 kw.-hr. per month, costing Mr. Lewis $5.21 and is worth it in 
the increased egg production. 
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California Filectrical Men 


Organize Behind the Red Seal Plan 


Adequate Wiring the Basic Need in All Market 
Development Work—California Electragists to Carry 
Out Red Seal Program Financed by Cooperation Bureau 


been taken by the electrical 

men of California to give an 
immediate practical purpose to elec- 
tical industry co-operation. Out of 
a very extensive experience in the 
promotion of industry development, 
they have taken definite action to 
organize themselves solidly behind 
the Red Seal plan for adequate wir- 
ing and to place responsibility for 
the work and the money that will 
be needed to go forward with the 
idea. 

All cooperative activities between 
the different branches of the elec- 
trical industry are, of course, organ- 
ized to ultimately stimulate and 
develop a greater market. They 
revolve usually around idea or com- 
modity campaigns of educational 
publicity of some sort. They have 
an indirect selling function that 
follows the promotion of some ideal 
for the betterment of the industry 
that will be beneficial to all interests. 

But the hope is always to improve 
conditions and make electrical men 


. N INTERESTING step has just 


more prosperous in the community 
or the locality affected. In every 
case, it is clear and obvious that 
there are three things needed above 
all else: 


The Three Aims 


First: There must be harmony 
between the different class groups 
and within the groups, so that elec- 
trical men will not waste time, money 
and opportunity in fighting each 
other but will work together in 
building and servicing the market. 

Two: The small contractor-dealer 
who at present is not making any 
money must be guided and helped to 
pull himself up out of poverty, so 
that he can not only make money but 
do better the essential work that he 
must perform for the industry. 

Three: The big selling job to be 
done now is the complete equipment 
of the home, but if good lighting and 
appliance installations are to be made 
the way must be prepared by ade- 
quate wiring. 

In California for a good many 
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years, they have worked for harmony 
among electrical men, and have gone 
far in its development. They have 
done a lot to strengthen the con- 
tractor and dealer and build up this 
essential element in the industry’s 
service to the public. They have 
promoted appliance sales most ac- 
tively through very many “home 
electrical” demonstrations and many 
selling campaigns. They have worked 
hard to increase the number of out- 
lets commonly installed in houses 
and with notable success. Now they 
are getting down to the very heart 
of it by organizing a solid industry 
movement to force attention and 
effort on installation adequacy as the 
practical basis of the whole problem 
of market development. 

The electrical men of California 
have set up a special organization 
for handling jobs of industry pro- 
motion—called the California Elec- 
trical Bureau. It is the outgrowth 
of the “California Cooperative Cam- 
paign” which operated for a number 
of years as the booster organization. 
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The bureau has as its membership 
the important men representing the 
central station, manufacturing, job- 
bing, contractor dealer branches of 
the industry, embracing northern, 
southern and central California. The 
leaders of the industry use this 
bureau as the agency for carrying 
out any kind of a cooperative activity 
that may become desirable. And the 
several groups which are the officials 
of the central station, jobber and 
contractor dealer associations of the 
Pacific Coast are all actively identi- 
fied with it. The men of the bureau 
therefore have the authority and 
responsibility to initiate and carry 
through any movement which the in- 
dustry desires to further. The chair- 
man of the California Electrical 
Bureau is R. E. Fisher, vice-presi- 
dent of the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company, in San Francisco. 

The California contractor-dealers 
are organized as the California As- 
sociation of Electragists, affiliated 
with the national organization, and 
divided into northern and southern 
divisions, with headquarters and 
division secretaries located in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. They 
have carried on an active work in 
educational publicity, sales campaigns 
and the promotion of better business 
methods among the members. The 
organization, very naturally, has 
lacked the financial strength, how- 
ever, to undertake alone any broad 
market development program for the 
benefit of the industry broadly, 
through promoting larger wiring in- 
stallations by popular education. 


What the Red Seal Brings 
to California 


The coming of the Red Seal Plan, 
fostered and organized by the Society 
for Electrical Development appealed 
tremendously to the electrical men 
of California. It focusses attention 
squarely on the size of the wiring 
installation that is put into the new 
home. It seeks to establish in the 
public consciousness a standard of 
completeness in wiring installation. 
It provides the basis for a construc- 
tive competition between contractors, 
that will build up the size and 
adequacy of wiring jobs instead of 
paring them down to squeeze the 
price. It looked like a job to be 
done by the contractors themselves, 
yet the objective is of such vital 
interest to the other branches of the 
industry also that it is a matter 
deserving the support of all ina very 
active cooperation. Moreover the 
California Association of Electra- 
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Pushing the Red Seal 
by Co-operation 


All co-operative activities 
between the different 
branches of the electrical in- 
dustry ultimately stimulate 
and develop a greater market. 

The California Association 
of Electragists and the Cali- 
fornia Electrical Bureau 
have worked together to 
focus attention on the Red 
Seal as a standard by which 
to measure wiring installa- 
tions. 

A definite program has 
been drawn up to interest 
every branch of the business 
—as every branch of the 
business will be affected by 
results. 











gists was in a weak condition fi- 
ancially and unable to undertake 
such an enterprise in a big way. 

So the California Electrical Bureau 
decided to take the initiative and 
appointed a committee consisting of 
David E. Harris, vice president of 
the Pacific States Electric Company, 
prominent jobbers; A. Emory Wish- 
on, vice president, San Joaquin Light 
and Power Corporation, Fresno, with 
Charles T. Hutchinson as chairman 
to study the financial status of both 
the Electragists Association and the 
Bureau as a basis for a “Red Seal” 
program. Mr. Hutchinson is presi- 
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dent of the McGraw-Hill Company of 
California and editor of the Journal 
of Electricity. A plan committee, 
consisting of D. E. Harris, Carl 
Heise, manager for the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing 
Company and Frank H. Woodward, 
general sales manager, of the Great 
Western Power Company, developed 
a working agreement under which 
the California Association of Elec- 
tragists will undertake in behalf of 
the California Electrical Bureau, in 
the interests of the entire industry, 
the establishing and operation of the 
Red Seal plan throughout all sections 
of the state and will receive from the 
bureau a regular monthly income. 
Their work will be done under the 
leadership of the very capable execu- 
tive managers of the two divisions 
of the Electragists Association, under 
the direction of the Bureau and with 
the active local support of all groups. 
The Bureau will represent the So- 
ciety for Electrical Development in 
California in the Red Seal operation 
and issue licenses to local groups. 


Has State-Wide Support 


The program has been presented 
to mass meetings of electrical men 
in San Diego for the southern divi- 
sion and in San Francisco for the 
north end of the state. It has met 
with enthusiastic and confident sup- 
port on all sides. The idea of the 
“Red Seal” appeals to all as eco- 
nomically sound and a _ practical 
scheme that can be _ interpreted, 
organized and applied in any com- 
munity. 
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Number and Value of Elec- 
trical Appliances 


Electrical Merchandising is re- 
peatedly being asked for estimates of 
the number, and total retail value, 
as well as number per wired house 
and value per wired house, of the 
principal electrical appliances. The 
following figures are based upon 


careful surveys of sales and instal- 
lations known with a fair degree of 
accuracy. 

It is interesting to note that if a 
home were equipped with these ten 
electrical appliances it would mean a 
total sale of $580, whereas now the 
average electrically wired home rep- 
resents a sale of only $70 in electrical 
appliances. 


Number and Value of Appliances in American Homes, 1925 





Total No. per Value 

Average No. in Retail Wired per Wired 
Appliance Price Use Value Home Home 
J ROPE e Ree Tee CTT: $5 .10,200,000 $51,000,000 0.769 $3.85 
sce one hci ua Rae 50 5,000,000 250,000,000 0.377 18.85 
ee ee 15 5,000,000 75,000,000 0.377 5.65 
Electric Washers............... 125 ‘3,500,000 437,500,000 0.264 33.00 
Heaters and Radiators......... 15“: 1,900,000 28,500,000 0.150 2.29 
Electric Toasters.............. 5 1,650,000 8,250,000 0.124 .62 
RercOletO rset cc asain 10 50,000 ,500,000 0.056 56 
Electric Ranges...........-.... 135 267,500 36,112,500 0.020 2.70 
Electric Ironers...........5.+.. 120 210,000|| 25,200,000 0.015 1.80 
MIG WAGNELB coh 56 oobi 0. 0ie ois ess 100 . 105,000 10,500,000 0.008 .80 
rere $580 $70.08 
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Selling More Wiring 


Tips From Two Contractors 


Bringing the Shop to the 
Customer’s Door 


To go out to install a convenience 
outlet or do some repair work, and 
while on the job, install as many as 
twenty or thirty additional outlets 
—simply because all 


the purpose of giving the public the 
benefit of the saving in time. The 
old method, as you know, was to 
send a man out with his tools to see 
what the nature of the work was, and 
nearly always he had to call up the 
shop for material or come back for 


Signs Show Way to 
Electrical Shop 
Six years ago, Charles F. Oser 
opened the X.L. Electric Sales and 
Equipment Company, a contractor- 
dealer shop, at 365 West Forty- 
second Street, New 





the material was on 
hand and work could 
be started at once. 
That has been the 
experience of M. J. 
Farrell, electrical 
contractor at 1902 N. 
Main Street, Dayton, 
Ohio, since he started 
his service of the 
“Electric Shop at-Ur- 
Dor.” Mr. Farrell 
fitted up an electric 
truck with a complete 
stock of wiring mate- 
rial, repair parts, 
lamps and _ acces- 





FARRELLS 
ELECTRIC SHOP AT-UR- DOR 


SATISFIES 


SERVIC {AT 
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York City. 

As can be seen 
from the photograph 
showing the entrance 
to the shop, Oser had 
no space in which to 
a put large or attrac- 

aan tive signs. He found 
an empty space about 
fifty feet from his 
shop and there he 
erected a sign board 
with room for three 
fairly large signs. 
He wired to the sign 
board in BX from his 
cellar lighting circuit, 











sories, ready for any- 
thing that might be by which M. 


This auto truck furnishes the means 


J. Farrell renders charges. Also, the 


2 his “Electric Shop at-Ur-Dor” serv- necessary material 
needed while out on a _ ice n 


“This service has 


for Farrell. 


is available at 
to his customers. It carries a once has been the cause of a good 
job complete stock of wiring materials, 


deal of extra business and good will 
tools, repair parts, etc., and there- 


by eliminates extra time and labor and he keeps his sign 


fact that all lighted until eleven 
o’clock each _ night. 


He changes the signs 





been given a great deal of publicity 
by us,” says Mr. Farrell, ‘‘and has 
proven a wonderful investment. It 
has increased our repair work many 
times what it formerly was. 

“The service was originated for 


it, which generally cost five or six 
times as much as the material cost. 
Consequently, when the customer got 
the bill, there was dissatisfaction on 
his part, and he was lost as a cus- 
tomer.” 


every two or three 
weeks, Oser’s business grew from a 
one-man-and-a-kit-of-tools outfit to a 
$12,000-$15,000 a year business, 
using six mechanics fairly regularly, 
proving that attractive location is 
desirable but not necessary. 
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This picture shows the entrance to the 

-L. shop. Most people when passing by 
would have their eye deflected by the res- 
taurant fruit display and so miss seeing 
the shop entirely. Mr. Oser’s problem was 


to let the public know that he was on the 
map, and he realized that a sign display 
somewhere in the vicinity would carry out 
the purpose. The above signs, fifty feet 
away from the shop, did the trick. 
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Against the background of dark brown 


brick, the red display case, plus the red 
and white sign cards, get their message 
read. Since the signs are changed every 


few weeks, the message is never old 














Wiring and Selling Kinks 


Layout Efficiency Saves Wire 
and Work 
By GEORGE O. SMITH 


Remarkable results can be obtained 
by an energetic foreman in secur- 
ing efficiency in the work of fishing, 
setting of boxes and fittings, and 
opening and replacing of woodwork 
and trim. Good journeymen are al- 
ways willing to receive suggestions 
and can be made to conform to 
proven methods to effect economy of 
time and money. 

Careless layouts mean waste of 
material in unnecessary long runs. 
Also the measuring of runs and cut- 
ting of BX by measure before in- 
stalling, invariably means one of two 
things. Cable is either cut too long 
and then has to be “stacked” in the 
partition of ceiling, or it is cut too 
short, which means removal and re- 
cutting for a different run. Labor 
and material in almost every case 
can be saved by running armored 
cable from the coil, then backing up 
and cutting off to .actual require- 
ments. 

The installation of flush wall re- 
ceptacles in the plastered wall just 
above the baseboard is recommended, 
as installation cost is considerably 
reduced over the cost of setting such 
outlets in the baseboard. The raised 
position is also considerably more 


convenient to the future user of the 
outlet. 





To Eliminate Radio ‘ 
ference ” 


* Inter- 
from Motors 
By THOMAS SHEARMAN 


When a motor is found to be 
causing radio interference, its com- 
mutator and brushes should be in- 
spected. If the commutator is badly 
grooved and worn, it should be 
turned smooth in a lathe. If this 
is not possible, the remaining 
remedy is to clean the commutator 
with sandpaper and rest the brushes 
until the sparking is at a minimum, 
then connect across the line near the 
motor a filter composed of two fixed 
condensers of 1 to 2 micro-farads 
capacity. These should be capable of 
standing a high voltage and should 


. . ® 
be connected as shown in the dia- 


/-2 Microfaraa 
Zz Ff condenser 5 





Ground” Insulated 025@ 


Line y 


“Interference” 
radio sets, 
brushes of commutator-type motors, can be 
minimized by connecting condensers across 
the motor leads, with the mid-point 
grounded, as shown. 


or 
caused 


“static” 


in nearby 
by 


arcing at the 





gram where the middle point of the 
condensers goes to the ground. 

The radio-frequency currents gen- 
erated by the sparking brushes will 
then be by-passed, that is, instead of 
traveling out over the wires supply- 





ing to the motor (which for these 
currents becomes an aerial system), 
the oscillations will be short-circuited 
by the low-resistance path offered by 
the condensers and the ground. To 
make this filter even more effective a 
radio-frequency choke coil can be 
inserted in one or both sides of the 
line near the motor. This coil can 
be composed of 50 to 150 turns of 
wire wound on a tube, and will have 
sufficient self-inductance to act as a 
high resistance to the radio-fre- 
quency currents, without impairing 
the flow of power current. It is im- 
portant, of course, that this wire be 
of sufficient size to carry the current 
used by the motor. 

For the smaller motors used on 
household appliances, a 4 micro-farad 








Specifications for Red Seal 























Conven- 
Rooms Ceiling | Bracket ience Switch | Switch 
Lights Lights | Outlets | 1 Way |30r4 Way 
| Porch or Entrance. 1 or 1 1 
| Porch or entrance lights 
| to be placed to illumi- 
| nate each entrance and 
| controlled by switch 
| inside entrance 
Vestibule or wie 
Way.. er 1 1 
| Hall (ist Weer). vied 1 or 1 1 2 
| Hall (2nd Floor)... orl |, 1 2 
| Hall (1st Floor | 
ee 1 or 1 1 
| Hall (2nd Floor 
| ere eee 1 or 1 
_ Living Room...... 1 or 4 2 
| If bracket lights are 
| used it is not necessary 
for the switch to con- 
trol all lights in room 
| Dining Room..... 1 or 4 2 1 
| If bracket lights are | 
| used it is not necessary | | 
for the switch to con-| | | 
trol all lights in room) | 
Kitchen. . er 1 | 1 i 
One duplex « or two sin-; 
gle convenience outle ts| 
must be placed in the! 
kitchen 
5 ar 1 or 1 
a. ; | £4) 4 











Spare Capacity: 





There must be provided in the distribution cabinet spare termi- 
nals for at least one future circuit for each five or fraction thereof of existing circuits; 
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from the Shop 


condenser bridged across the commu- 
tator brushes will usually solve 90 
per cent of the trouble. The con- 
denser thus receives and absorbs the 
high-frequency discharges set up by 
the tiny sparks between commutator 
and brushes. 


Induction Motors Cause No 
Radio Interference 


The foregoing remedy, it will be 
noted, need be applied only to com- 
mutator-type motors, like series 
motors or universal-type motors. In- 
duction motors set up no sparks or 
radio disturbances, except at the 
instant of starting—that is, while 
the centrifugal switch or starting 
commutator is in play until the motor 
comes up to speed. Such induction 














A printed tag inserted in a brass-finished 
card container attached to uniform wooden 
boxes in a/rack makes up the satisfactory 
system used by Mr. Sullivan of Modesto, 
Calif., to handle his small repair jobs. 





motors run absolutely silently, so far 
as radio conditions are concerned and 
cause no interference. 





Electrical Home 


(Hudson Valley Electrical 
League Licensee ) 








Rooms Ceiling 


Lights 


Bracket 
Lights 


Conven- | 
ience 
Outlets 


Switch 
3 or 4 Way 


Switch 
1 Way 





Sleeping Room... . 1 
Convenience outlets to 
be located so as to per- 
mit use of lamps and 
appliances at natural 
furniture outlets 

Closet, over 24 
sq. ft. floor area. 1 


eee See Note 
The cellar is to be 
equipped with a light 
for each furnace to- 
gether with a light for 
each enclosed space, 
such as fruit cellars, 
storage rooms, etc. 
Garage (Built in).. 
Attic (General).... 
Attic Rooms...... 
Laundry........... 
Laundry to be equipped 
with a duplex outlet 
,  ) Se 1 
If bracket lights are 
used it is not necessary 
for the switch to con- 
trol all lights in room 
re | 1 
Breakfast Room... 
Breakfast room to be 
equipped with a duplex 
outlet 


Sun Parlor........ 1 
Stair Landing..... 1 


Over 40 square feet 


or 1 


se 
=) 
= 
— 


or 4 





or 1 








1 | 1 
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or 1 
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also there must be provided the equivalent capacity in the main service switch and 


main service wiring. 


SRE 
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and Job 


Box System for Handling 
Small Repairs 


Small repair jobs are often looked 
upon as “grief work” by the electri- 
cal dealer and avoided so far as pos- 
sible. This is usually because he has 
no system of handling equipment as 
it comes in and of seeing to it that 
parts do not become separated, with 
the result that it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to locate the completed job at the 
time that the customer calls for it. 

A. O. Sullivan of the Sullivan Elec- 
tric Company of Modesto, Calif., has 
installed a box system of handling 
repair jobs in his establishment 
which has obviated all such difficul- 
ties and which ensures that the cus- 
tomer’s appliance shall be complete 
when called for. A rack has been 
built directly behind the counter, into 
which fit uniform wooden boxes, de- 
signed to hold the material brought 
in by the customer for repair. These 
are large enough to hold any of the 
small appliances. 


Brass Holders for Label 
Cards 


When the customer brings in a 
repair job it is placed in one of these 
boxes and inserted in the rack. A 
neat brass holder is provided on each 
box into which a card may be slipped 
bearing the name, address, date and 
number of articles to be repaired. 

Later the box with its contents is 
removed to a similar rack which has 
been built in the work room. The 
article is removed from its box only 
while being repaired, the completed 
job being returned to the box, which 
is then entered on the rack behind 
the counter of the main store. 

The system entirely does away 
with the ill effects of having a cus- 
tomer wait for his appliance while a 
clerk unfamiliar with the job searches 
in cupboards and under the counter 
for his work. Such a procedure con- 
vinces the customer of the unbusi- 
nesslike methods of the establish- 
ment. Mr. Sullivan’s system on the 
other hand, is calculated to convince 
the client of the progressive methods 
of the store. Incidentally it saves 
much time, both of the clerk and the 
repair man, not to mention the cus- 
tomer, and thus adds directly to the 
income of the store. 




















Answers to Questions on the Code 


Discussion of Wiring and Construction Problems 
—Nationally Known Authority Answers Ques- 
tions of “Electrical Merchandising’s” Readers 


By VICTOR H. TOUSLEY 


Chief of Electrical Inspection, City of Chicago 


Member of Electrical (Code) Committee, N.F. P. A. 


Wiring a Large Fixture to Be 
Lowered from the Ceiling 


QUESTION: I have a contract 
for the wiring of a theater. In the 
auditorium a large fixture is to be 
suspended from the ceiling but the 
ceiling is so high that the fixture 
must be let down to the floor for 
lamping purposes. How can I wire a 
fixture of this kind? 


ANSWER: In fixtures of the type 
referred to there are usually a large 
number of sockets. In order to re- 
duce the amount of wiring running 
to the fixture some inspection de- 
partments will issue special permis- 
sion for placing more than the usual 
number of sockets on a circuit. If 
the number of circuits is large, and 
if the space above the fixture is ac- 
cesible, a cutout center may be 
located at that point with a set of 
mains extending to the stage switch- 
board. It is much better practice 
however to carry all circuits direct 
to the stage board where the fuses 
can be readily replaced when 
necessary. 

To permit of the lowering of the 
fixture each circuit must be capable 
of being disconnected at some point 
near where the wires leave the fix- 
ture. When a cutout cabinet is located 
directly above the fixture this may 
be accomplished by placing re- 
ceptacles in the cabinet so arranged 
that they can be plugged into when 
the cabinet is closed. Each circuit 
leaving the fixture is connected to a 
portable cord which terminates in a 
plug. The plugs are inserted in the 
receptacles in the cabinet. Where no 
cutout center is used, the branch cir- 
cuits from the stage terminate in a 
junction box. Short lengths of port- 
able cord extending from this box are 
provided with the receptacle end of 
a separable connector into which the 
plugs connected to the fixture circuits 
are inserted. It is essential, of 
course, that the part of the connector 
having exposed contacts be attached 


to that part of the circuit coming 
from the fixture, otherwise short 
circuits might occur on the exposed 
contacts. 

The fixture itself is usually 
lowered by a steel cable passing over 
a windlass. The windlass is pro- 
vided with dogs so that it will hold 
the fixture in position when raised. 
In the interests of safety, however, it 
is not sufficient to allow only the one 
support afforded by the cable. The 
main fixture stem should be provided 
with an eye through which a sup- 
porting bar of sufficient strength to 
hold the fixture may be inserted or a 
hook may be arranged to fasten into 
the fixture eye. In this way two 
independent supports, each capable 
of holding the fixture, are provided. 

Fortunately the trend of theater 
lighting is away from this type of 
large fixture and as a matter of 
safety this change is very desirable. 


Ventilation for Enclosed 


Glass Globe Units 


QUESTION: We have received 
several conflicting opinions as to the 
requirements regarding the ventila- 
tion of holders for enclosed glass 
globe lighting units. Will you please 
advise us what the rules are on this 
provision. 


ANSWER: It is assumed that this 
question refers to lighting units for 
gas-filled lamps. The rules on gas- 
filled lamps were considerably modi- 
fied in the 1923 edition of the code 
and some of the previous rigid re- 
quirements were eliminated. The 
present rule 1503 reads: ‘a. Gas- 
filled incandescent lamps shall not be 
equipped with medium bases if above 
250 watts rating, nor with Mogul 
bases if above 1,500 watts rating. 
They shall not be located in show 
windows nor where liable to contact 
with inflammable material unless in- 
stalled in approved fixtures equipped 
with shades or guards or suitably 
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designed to operate at a safe temper- 
ature. b. Indoor fixtures carrying 
gas-filled incandescent lamps shall be 
wired with conductors having ap- 
proved heat resisting insulation. 
Outdoor fixtures shall be wired with 
conductors having approved rubber 
covering.” 

It will be noted in this rule that 
for the ordinary interior lighting 
unit, not used in a show window or 
where liable to come in contact with 
inflammable material, there is only 
one special requirement and that is 
that the fixture be wired with a wire 
having a heat resisting insulation. 
There are no specifications for fix- 
ture temperature so that the ques- 
tion of ventilation is not raised by 
the rule. 

Fixtures intended for use in show 
windows or where liable to come in 
contact with inflammable material 
must be of an “approved” type. 
Such fixtures should be submitted to 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories for 
test. In fixtures of this type, the 
question of temperature and, there- 
fore, of ventilation, must be taken 
into account and whether ventilating 
openings are used or not will depend 
upon the design of the particular 
fixture. In some cases ventilation 
increases the temperature and in 
others the temperature is lowered by 
ventilation. 


Neutral of Three-Wire Range 
Service Should Not Be Fused 


QUESTION: Shall the neutral 
wire on a three-wire, 110-volt-with- 
neutral electric-range service be 
fused or should it be solid, with the 
two outside lines fused? 

ANSWER: Rule 805¢ of the Na- 
tional Electrical Code reads: “A 
fuse or circuit breaker shall.not be 
placed in any permanently grounded 
wire, except as called for in Section 
807 of this code.” Section 807 refers . 
to branch circuits and ‘says: “By 
permission of the inspection depart- 
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ment, on systems having a grounded 
neutral or having one side grounded, 
and where the grounded conductor is 
identified and properly connected, 
2-wire branch circuits may be pro- 
tected by a fuse in the ungrounded 
wire, no fuse being placed in the 
grounded wire. Otherwise, 2-wire 
branch circuits shall be protected by 
a fuse in each wire.” Rule 807c, 
covering 3-wire branch lighting cir- 
cuits states, that ‘““Three-wire branch 
circuits may be run from direct 
current or single phase alternating 
current systems having a grounded 
neutral, etc.” 

If the range or stove is of small 
capacity and can be connected to a 
2-wire branch circuit the fuse may 
be omitted in the neutral where the 
inspection department has author- 
ized its omission and special permis- 
sion is obtained, otherwise both 
wires must be fused. 

If the range or stove is of small 
capacity and can be supplied by a 
3-wire branch circuit the fuse must 
be omitted in the neutral wire if 
the neutral wire is grounded. No 
special permission is required. 

If the range or stove is of large 
capacity and supplied by a 3-wire 
main no fuse should be placed in the 
neutral if the neutral is grounded. 


Use of Flat Conduit for New 


Work and Extensions 


QUESTION: Is “Ovalduct” ap- 
proved as a raceway? Are two wires 
run in one duct or is each wire in a 
separate duct? 

ANSWER: “Ovalduct” is the 
trade name of a wire raceway fre- 
quently used for extensions in fire- 
proof buildings. This material is a 
rigid steel duct of oval shape with 
metal of about the same thickness 
as metal molding. It is galvanized 
on the outside and enameled on the 
inside. Fittings of the clamp type 
are used to couple various lengths 
together and a complete line of other 
type of fittings for various purposes 
are provided. It is installed as a 
drawing-in system, the wires being 
inserted after the mechanical work 
on the building is completed. 

This material was specifically de- 
signed to provide for extensions in 
fireproof buildings without making 
it necessary to cut away the tile 
arches of floor supports. Its dimen- 
sions are such as to allow it to be in- 
Stalled by channeling the plaster 
coat, attaching it to the face of the 
tile, and then being covered by 


plastering over. It has had a rather 
extended use, 

Rule 503 b states that: ‘No con- 
duit smaller than 34 inch, electrical 
trade size, shall be used; provided, 
however, that concealed extensions 
from existing branch circuit outlets 
in buildings of fireproof construction, 
may be made by means of approved 
fiexible or rigid conduit, not smaller 
than xs inch, or other forms of metal 
raceway approved for this purpose, 
and fittings containing one No. 14 
rubber-covered wire. This conduit 
shall not be run in concealed spaces 
but may be laid on the face of the 
fireproofing and may be plastered 
over. Such extension shall be con- 
fined to the room or suite in which 
they originate.” 

The reading of this rule would im- 
ply that any system to be used for 
extensions in fireproof buildings 
must contain only ‘fone No. 14 rub- 
ber-covered wire.” It is the writer’s 
belief that this was not the intent 
of this rule. Originally the code per- 
mitted conduit of a minimum of 4 
inch trade size. This rule was later 
modified to accept for extensions in 
fireproof buildings a flexible con- 
duit containing one No. 14 wire. 
Special fittings were provided at the 
outlets where the two flexible con- 
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duits carrying the two wires of the 
circuit were brought together and 
entered the outlet box through a 
single opening. This rule was later 
modified to accept “rigid conduit” or 
“other form of metal raceway ap- 
proved for this purpose” which were 
smaller in size than the standard 4 
inch conduit. And it is the writer’s 
belief that the present arrangement 
of the rule is an editorial error and 
was not intended to prevent such 
materials as Ovalduct from contain- 
ing two wires, 


Meaning of “Greenfield” 
and Its Uses 


QUESTION: There seems to be 
some difference of opinion amongst 
our electrical contractors as to what 
the legitimate uses of greenfield are. 
For the purpose of having some au- 
thoritative information on this sub- 
ject we would appreciate it if you 
could advise us what the uses and 
limitations of this conduit are. This 
would be appreciated by a number of 
contractors in this city. 


ANSWER: Just what the ques- 
tioner refers to by the term “green- 
field” is problematical. ‘“Greenfield- 
duct” is a rigid conduit, having a 

(Continued on page 5635) 
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Chicago contractors, architects and builders 
are much interested in this ‘‘ovalduct” sys- 
tem because it is estimated to save as 
much as 15 per cent on original jobs and 
75 per cent on alteration work. The sys- 
tem was originated and first placed into 
practical use by A. S. Schulman, a Chi- 


cago electrical contractor. This illustra- 
tion was taken from the Merchants Loan 
& Trust Building, which recently completed 


by Mr. Schulman, was the first large in- 
stallation using ovalduct throughout for 
branch wiring. 

The ovalduct system provides a prac- 


tically flat conduit which is laid in chan- 
nels cut in the plaster. It connects with 
the rigid iron conduit by means of adapt- 
ers, making unnecessary breaking through 
the tile for ceiling outlets in fireproof con- 
struction. 3ecause the tile is not touched, 
alterations to suit the varying lighting re- 
quirements of different tenants can be made 
easily and cheaply. The greatest value of 


this system, however, is not in the saving 
of time and money but in the preservation 
of the fireproof construction which is some- 


times weakened by breaking through the 
tile for changes.—JLHditors. 
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Electrical 
Merchandising 


The Business Magazine of the Electrical Trade 


believes that: 


on present rapid development of “lamp socket” radio sets 
(operating directly from the lighting circuit) is throwing radio 
back into the hands of the electrical trade again, as both an oppor- 
tunity and a responsibility, and that— 

This merchandising situation should be promptly taken advan- 
tage of by central-station electric shops and electrical dealers 
and contractors, 





The Biggest Holiday Market Since 1919 
“Expectatiqns of active autumn business are 
now in process of realization. Wholesale and 
retail trade are excellent, industrial output is 
being maintained at high levels and the volume 
of business done during the last three months 
of this year will probably exceed that for the 
corresponding quarter of any year since 1919.” 
“HIS statement issued by the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York is no expression of base- 
less optimism. All the business facts available for the 
first eight months of 1925 testify to a healthy under- 
lying condition that promises new high records for 
retail sales in the next three months. 

And from figures gathered by Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, the electrical industry should receive a larger pro- 
portionate share of this retail prosperity than its rivals 
in the competition for the retail dollar. While August, 
1925 shows an increase over August, 1924 of 7 per cent 
for retail business generally, with increases of 20.7 per 
cent for mail order houses and 13.5 per cent for five- 
and-ten-cent chain stores, merchandise sales figures 
from one great group of central station properties show 
an increase of 25.7 per cent. 

A growing public appreciation of the fact that “no 
dollar buys as much value as the electrical dollar” 
together with generally favorable conditions creates 
during the months ahead the greatest selling oppor- 
tunity in years for the electrical merchant. 





They Wouldn’t Put a Merchant in Charge 


of a Power Plant 


F THERE is a lack of merchandising ability in some 

quarters of the central-station field today, this lack 
can be attributed to nothing else than the failure of 
the executives in control to appreciate the importance 
of sound merchandising practices to the utilities them- 
selves. 

Otherwise trained merchandisers would certainly be 
employed, at rates of compensation competitive with 
other fields, and they would be given sufficient author- 
ity and co-operation to carry out their policies. Since 
the benefits to be derived in good will and actual dollars 
and cents from more constructive merchandising are so 
evident upon a little study, one is forced to the conclu- 
sion that the men who actually dictate policies have 
not been “sold” on the proposition. 

If each utility, or group of utilities, had a trained 
merchandiser in an executive position, he could do more 
than all the public relations departments in the country 
combined, to solve the question of good will. We believe 
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this conclusion is justified when we consider that the 
only asset a department store or any other mercantile 
institution has, in the final analysis, is “good will.” 
When they lose that, they lose all. Why don’t utility 
executives recognize this fact? Today their selling 
function is more important than their producing func- 
tion. They admit this, and yet, if it were the reverse, 
one can assume they would not put a merchant in 
charge of their electric-power production. 





The Coal Strike and Electric Oil-Burners 


HE electrical business is certainly a favored child 

of fortune. Turn which way we will and potential 
prosperity is thrown at us, not in handfuls but with a 
steam shovel. Here is a coal strike and northeastern 
United States again faces the problem of winter heat. 
Part of the answer will be found in the use of electric 
oil-burners for domestic furnaces. There are probably 
100 manufacturers of oil burners in the United States 
today. 

The oil-burner industry got its first momentum dur- 
ing the last coal strike. This present strike is propel- 
ling the business forward twenty years. Most of the 
pioneer promotional work is being done for us by the 
miners and operators down in Pennsylvania who sit 
and bicker, waiting for something to happen. 

As a matter of fact, something is happening. Part 
of the public is turning to liquid fuel for the answer. 
The successful operation of oil fuel requires a motor— 
a motor that must run eight hours or more out of the 
twenty-four. This motor makes it an electrical device. 
It also is our kind of a specialty because of its sales 
position, the fact that it requires specialty selling, serv- 
icing, time payment, etc. Combine the electric oil 
burner and the electric refrigerator as seasonal mer- 
chandise and we have the modern “coal-and-ice man.” 
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Is the “Discount Hound” Getting Away 
with Your Margin? 


ROBABLY no other retail business is cursed with 

the easy attitude toward “courtesy discounts” to 
retail customers that prevails in the electrical field. 
Every prospective purchaser of an electrical device, it 
seems, has a friend to whom he can look for “30 off” 
the regular price. The electrical merchant too often 
surrenders to this demand. Thinking of what the mer- 
chandise was billed to him at wholesale, he grants the 
discount. And the purchaser goes off chuckling, with 


new proof that electrical men haven’t any fixed price 
for their goods. 
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If the retailer, when he grants a discount, were 
merely giving away his own narrow profit, little harm 
would be done. But the average “discount hound” gets 
away with not only the dealer’s profit, but also with the 
money that should be collected to pay the elements of 
his overhead—rent, clerk-hire, heat, and light. 

The discount chaser is taking the bread out of the 
mouths of these members of the dealer’s business 
family. . 





Fundamentals — Price, Location, Stock, 
Service, Costs 


OVERNMENTAL and_ educational institutions, 
trade publications, trade associations—to mention 
only a few—spend literally millions of dollars annually 
in compiling and disseminating information of the 
greatest practical value to the merchant. Nearly all of 
this information is available at little or no expense. 
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And still the great majority of merchants do not avail 
themselves of this aid. 

This applies not only to the details of business but 
to the fundamentals. If we analyze the business struc- 
ture of the country as a whole or just a particular 
locality, we still find that the factors influencing trade 
are the same, differing sometimes in the order of their 
importance in a particular situation but only in that 
respect. When we study the causes that underlie the 
success of one business, we usually find that the ignor- 
ing of these factors has caused the failure of another. 

Price is undoubtedly the factor of greatest influence 
in the trade of a locality or of a particular business and 
other fundamentals are location, assortments, service 
and a knowledge of costs. You cannot ignore funda- 
mentals. The law of averages is working against you 
if your competitor excels you in these respects. Why 
not check up your prices, location, assortments, service 
and operation? 








In this issue the editors of “Electrical Merchandis- 
ing” present the first of a series of studies of figures 
on the actual costs of distributing electrical household 
devices at retail, the result of a national survey. 


Let's All Speak the Same Language When We 
Talk About Margins, Mark-ups, etc. 


Here Are Definitions Representing the Best Practice 
of the Best General Merchandising Authorities 


In the interests of a clearer understanding by all 
readers, it is deemed advisable to define the terms 
used. The definitions that follow are those commonly 
accepted in other retail lines. 
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Margin: The difference between the 
cost of the goods and the selling price. 
This term, or Gross Margin is used 
and advocated instead of the older 
term Gross Profit. To use the terms 
Net Profit and Gross Profit tends to 
confusion, so the term Profit only 
appears when reference is made to 
Net Profit. As a matter of fact there is 
no such thing asGross Profit—there can 
be a potential Gross Profit, but an 
actual profit only follows the consum- 
mation of a transaction. 


Net ProSt: The balance remaining 
in the hands of the merchant after a 
transaction has been completed and all 
the expenses incidental thereto have 
been deducted from the selling price. 
NET LOSS is the reverse of this. 


Selling Expense: In the interests of 
simplicity we have grouped under this 
term all the expenses actually incurred 
in the selling of merchandise and 
including demonstrating and delivery 
expense. Wages and commissions to 
sales people and demonstrators, money 
or merchandise paid for ‘‘leads,” 
wages, upkeep and depreciation of 
delivery, and supplies used in selling 
have been included as Selling Expense. 


Direct Selling: Refers to the 
amounts paid directly to salespeople in 
the form of salaries or commissions or 
both, as differentiated from the general 
Selling Expense, defined above. 


Inventory is, of course, the record 


of merchandise in stock and inasmuch 
as the only constant factor in a retail 
operation is the amount of goods sold 
at retail, inventories are taken at 
retail value and whenever reference is 
made to /nventory it means the amount 
of merchandise in stock at retail valua- 
tion, unless otherwise specified. Cost 
Inventory is ascertained by deducting 
the Gross Margin or Mark-up from the 
retail inventory. 


Turnover or Stock Turnover: 
Probably greater confusion exists in the 
use of this term than any other in 
retail store accounting. There are 
several methods of computing turnover, 
each of which is correct. Some divide 
the net annual retail sales by the cost 
inventory figures at the end of the year, 
thus securing a large number of turns; 
other§ divide the retail sales by the 
retail inventory at the end of the year; 
still others, who inventory more than 
once a year, divide the sales by the 
average cost inventory. For purposes of 
comparison, the value of turnover lies 





in our ability to compare an operation 
with operations of other stores and 
other lines of business. The method of 
computing turnover used by the largest 
number of retailers today, and the one 
most generally accepted, is to divide 
the net annual retail sales by the 
average retail inventory. For example, 
if you inventory only once a year, add 
your first-of-year retail inventory and 
your end-of-year retail inventory, 
divide by two and then divide your 
sales by this result. This is the method 
we have used and the one we advocate 
in the interests of uniformity. 


Mark-Up: Selling for $1.50, costing 
$1.00, has a 50% mark-up on cost and a 
334% mark-up on selling. It has been 
definitely demonstrated that the sim- 
plest, most practical and most satis- 
factory method of inventorying and 
accounting for a retail operation is the 
modern “retail system,” (in which all 
values are considered at retail), on 
account of the constant retail sales 
factor referred to above. To avoid 
misunderstanding, therefore, merchants 
generally are dropping the use of the 
mark-up percentage on cost and 
mark-up is understood to be the 
difference between the cost and the 
selling price (margin), and mark-up 
percentage is that percentage of the 
retail price represented by the margin. 
Inasmuch as all other percentages used 
in retail accounting are a per cent of the 
retail sales, it is logical that the same 
rule should apply to mark-up. 
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New Merchandise to Sell and Where to Buy It-— 





Household-Type Floor Polisher 

Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 

Particularly suited to homes, institu- 
tions, offices and to hospitals, where 
quiet-running apparatus is essential, is 
the new “Household” electric polishing 
machine of the Campbell Machine Com- 
pany, Wollaston, Mass. The machine is 
equipped with 4-hp., 110-volt, 60-cycle 
G.I. motor, driving an 8-in. bristle wax- 
ing brush. The polisher has rubber-tired 
wheels and is totally enclosed within 
aluminum castings, highly polished. An 
adjustable handle permits its use under 
beds and other furniture. For sanding 
purposes, a sanding drum may be _ ob- 
tained at small additional cost. This 
drum comes complete with ball bear- 
ings and gears and may be quickly as- 
sembled for use. 


Automobile Safety Signal 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 


The outstanding improvements in the 
new safety automobile signal of the 
Stover Signal Engineering Company, 
Racine, Wis., are the new fluted lens, 
the bayonet joint method of attaching 
lens rim and the universal bracket. 
The new fluted lens adds distinction to 
this new product. The standard ‘Stop’ 
lens is regularly furnished but is how- 
ever, interchangeable with special lens 
with “Ford” and “Chevrolet” names. 
The universal bracket permits rapid 
installation anywhere desired,—above 
the tail light, on the tire carrier, etc. 
The signal is made of cold rolled steel, 
finished in black enamel with nickel 
trim. Intended retail price, $2. 











Power Panel 


In addition to providing construction 
which makes it possible to use either 
30, 60 or 100-amp. fuses in each circuit, 
the new power panel of the Square D 
Company, Detroit, Mich., is arranged so 
that all the fuses of one phase are 
placed in one group. This arrangement 
of fuses makes it impossible to short 
circuit while re-fusing it is explained. 


4 | 
Husk Cap 

Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 
Designed especially for greater con- 
venience when assembling fixtures is the 
new husk cap brought out by the Hart 
& Hegeman Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford, Conn. The edge of the cap 
is flanged outward to make easy the 
slipping of the socket body into the cap. 
The cap is inter¢dhangeable with all li- 
censed sockets, both standard and elec- 
trolier sizes, and is shipped unfinished. 

Intended list price, 9c. 








Lighting Units 

Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 

The Gill Glass Company, 3819 Frank- 
ford Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa.,_ is 
announcing a recently-inaugurated mer- 
chandising idea, known as the Gillway 
Unit Plan, through which residential 
and commercial lighting equipment may 
now be purchased as_ units, wired, 
assembled and packed in individual car- 
tons,—ready to install. The company 
will continue, however, to sell lighting 
glass without fixtures, as heretofore, but 
in order to complete and round out its 
service, will also offer to the lighting 
industry glassware and fixtures assem- 
bled into lighting equipment, ready to 
install. A comprehensive and attractive 
line of residential and commercial units 
is being offered under this plan. These 
fixtures are illustrated in colors in the 
new catalog “‘A” just issued by the com- 
pany’s Gillway Units department. 











Washer 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 

The “American Beauty” No. 30 Duplex 
Gyrator washer made by the Getz 
Power Washer Company, Morton, IIl., 
has a large two-piece agitator that 
covers the entire bottom of the copper 
tub. It raises the clothes in a floating 
position, thus causing the water to freely 
circulate through the clothes. The tub 
is of solid copper, nickel-plated inside and 
measures 24 in. by 18 in. All workin 
parts are fully inclosed while a specia 
“safety control’ on the main drive pul- 
ley breaks the power between the motor 
and mechanism in case of overload. 
The eight-position swinging wringer is 
aluminum with large white semi-soft 
rubber rolls. 




















Flashing Plug 

Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 

James H. Betts, Inc., 1395 Sedgwick 
Avenue, New York City, is bringing out 
a new flashing plug, called the ‘‘Flash- 
o-Lite” plug. It has, the manufacturer 
points out, only about one-third the 
number of parts usually found in flash- 
ing plugs. The body is of porcelain, 
assembled in two pieces after the work- 
ing parts have been _ installed. The 
flashing action is produced by a bi- 
metallic thermostat and the flashing 
period is set at the factory to eliminate 
the adjusting screw which, it is claimed, 
causes a great amount of trouble for 
the reason that the curious user ‘‘likes 
to see how it works.” 60-watt size, $1.50. 








Display Case Light 

Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 

For the illumination of floor and wall 
cases the Reflector & Illuminating Com- 
pany, Chicago, has developed a new 
“Kas-Lite” display case light of im- 
proved construction and convenient size. 
It does not obstruct the vision, the man- 
ufacturer explains, produce glare or 
interfere with the appearance of the 
display case. Finished in statuary 
bronze, the light harmonizes with the 
popular finishes of wood and metal. The 
refiector, having stipple finish, is de- 
signed to eliminate shadows and dis- 
tribute a volume of uniform light di- 
rectly upon the display. All mechanical 
parts are made of brass finished in 
statuary bronze. 
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Ventilating Fan 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 


The new home ventilating fan of the 
Azor Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, can be easily and quickly 
installed by the purchaser himself as 
only a screw driver is needed to place 
it in the kitchen window or in any other 
room in which it is to be used. The 
fan is a one-piece aluminum casting 
with an Azor motor designed specially 
for ventilating fan purposes, Both 
motor and fan are mounted in an alum- 
inum frame with woven fabric to absorb 
vibration and insure a quietly operating 
fan. The fan has a capacity of 
600 cu. ft. per minute. It weighs but 
15 lb. and its intended price is $35. 























Reflectors for Christmas 
Tree Lights 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 


For the coming Christmas season the 
Electrical Reflector & Novelty Com- 
pany, 1170 Broadway, New York City, 
is bringing out some new designs in re- 
flectors for Christmas tree lights. These 
reflectors are made of tinsel and _ lac- 
quered in various color combinations. 
They come in two sizes, 3 in. and 34 in., 
and for set of eight, are 35c. and 50c. 
respectively. 
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Latest Developments Gathered by the Editors 




















Socket Wrench for 
Husk Wiring 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 


To make easier and quicker husk wir- 
ing, the Hart & Hegeman Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford, Conn., has _ de- 
veloped a socket wrench that fits the 
hand, affording a good grip, away from 
sharp husk edges. The cap fits on the 
outside of the wrench and the socket 
body on the inside, standard or elec- 
trolier sizes. Intended retail price, 75c. 


Renewable Fuse 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 


The cost of fuse maintenance is con- 
siderably lessened by the use of the 
new “Union” renewable fuse, declares 
its manufacturer, the Chicago Fuse 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago. The 
accompanying illustration shows the de- 
tails of design and construction of this 
new fuse. When the fuse is taken apart 
for renewal ot the fusible element, there 
are only three loose parts, it is ex- 
plained—the fibre case to which the 
threaded brass ends are securely at- 
tached; the knife-blades which are con- 
nected by a rigid fibre bar and to which 
the fusible element is bolted; and one 
of the loose screw caps which hold the 
knife-blade member in position. The 
fuse is made in all standard ratings, 
from 65 to 600 amp., 250 or 600 volts. 























Reflectors for Show Window 
Lighting 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 


Four new types of ‘X-Ray” show 
window reflectors have been announced 
by Curtis Lighting, Inc., 1119 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Two of 
the reflectors, “Jack and Jill” use 150- 
watt lamp although they may also be 
used with 100-watt lamp. ‘Jack’ is a 
“high-trim” reflector for deep windows ; 
“Jill” is a “low-trim” reflector that gives 
a semi-concentrating light. 

“King’ and “Queen” use 200-watt 
lamps. “King” is a distributing-type 
reflector for use in large, deep windows 
that have a high trim, ‘Queen” is a 
semi-concentrating type _ reflector for 
use in large shallow windows. 

As a special feature the manufacturer 
is offering, free, reflector holders de- 
signed to fit any socket. 





Porcelain Outlet Receptacles 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 


Harvey Hubbell, Ine., Bridgeport, 
Conn., is bringing out a new line of por- 
celain outlet receptacles for use with 


either 33-in. or 4-in. outlet boxes, on 
metal ceilings and concrete or tiled 
walls. The important feature of these 


receptacles is the metal back plate de- 
signed to take either a round outlet box 
for conduit or the flat type cable box 
with fixture stud. 




















Refrigerator 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 


All the refrigerating mechanism of the 
new electric refrigerator brought out by 
the General Electric Company, Mer- 
chandise Division, Bridgeport, Conn., is 
contained in one unit, set into the brine 
tank through the top of the cabinet. The 
motor, compressor and all moving parts 
are hermetically sealed in a case con- 
taining the refrigerant and lubricating 
oil. The motor and compressor are 
mounted vertically on the same shaft 
and cylinder pressures are equalized by 
a valve device, allowing the motor to 
start under no load. The unit is 
designed for use with any one of several 
sizes of boxes, with a choice of two 
finishes and lined with white vitreous 
porcelain fused on steel. The principle 
of operation is the evaporation of the 
liquid refrigerant, sulphur dioxide, in 
the evaporator coils submerged in brine. 
Complete thermostatic and _ electrical 
control are provided. Intended retail 
price for model with 9 cu.ft. food stor- 
age space, $550 including installation 
and one year servicing. 




















Five-Tube Receiver 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 


“4 A five-tube radio receiver known as 
No-Dial” is being manufactured by the 
Ohio Stamping and Engineering Com- 
pany, Dayton, O. The circuit used is 
a combination of tuned radio frequency 
and resistance coupled amplification. 
The set is made in circular form, which 
entirely incloses all the apparatus, the 
case having a bronze crystalline finish. 
Tuning is done by rotating the cover, 
which is also provided with a space 
where the stations may be marked as 
they are received. The exposed metal 
parts are finished in 22-karat brushed 
gold. This set can be had for use with 
either storage battery or dry cell tubes 
at an intended retail price of $98. 





Fuse Cabinet 

Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 

To eliminate the dangers and incon- 
veniences attendant upon the replacing 
of fuses in remote parts of buildings and 
where floors may be damp, the Mutual 
Electric & Machine Company, Detroit, 
Mich., has developed a new product 
which is called the “Bull Dog Safety 
Fusenter.” This device is, in brief, an 
ornamental, luminized case designed to 
be installed flush with the wall surface 
in any room, hall or stairway of a 
building,—-wherever most accessible for 
the replacement of a fuse. By reason 
of its safety design, no “live” parts are 
exposed and its luminized finish makes 
the “Fusenter”’ visible in the dimmest 
light. . 




















Threadless Conduit Fitting 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 

“Kondu-Box” is the name of a new 
line of threadless conduit fittings, made 
in both round and oblong types. The 
distinctive merit of the new fitting, its 
manufacturer, the Erie Malleable Iron 
Company, Erie, Pa., points out, is the 
fact that it grips the conduit securely by 
means of a_ tapered bushing, thus 
eliminating the cost of thread cutting 
and the labor of screwing the conduit 
into place. A case-hardened bushing, 
having tapered threads for a lock nut 
and a tapered base, is the special 
feature of the ‘“Kondu-Box” design. The 
fitting is complete for all requirements, 
it is explained. 

















Fan for Hotel Use 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1925 

The Emerson Electric Manufacturing 
Company, St. Louis,, Mo., is announcing 
a new Emerson Junior hotel type fan 
which is designed to be mounted per- 
maneéntly on the wall. It has a special 
case with switch and a _ swivel joint 
enables the fan to be turned from side 


to side. The base is so designed that 
even if the fan is removed from the 
wall it cannot be used as a table fan, 


thus discouraging its removal by guests 


for room. use. Specifications of the 
motor are the same as those of the 
standard Emerson Junior. Intended 


retail price, $12.50. 





















































“Dealer Helps” the Manufacturers Offer 


Show Window, Counter, Mail Advertising and Specialty 
Aids Offered to Help the Dealer Get More Business 


Keeping Up With the 
Seasons 


At every period of the year there 
is some seasonal motif or seasonal 
colors that can be woven into the 
decorative background of store or 
window. And it is not necessary to in- 
cur the expense of elaborate displays, 
for by means of crepe paper and a 
little ingenuity, any window can be 
made to provide an attractive back- 
ground for an electrical appliance 
display. Nor is an undue amount of 
ingenuity needed, for the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, Framing- 
ham, Mass., is glad to tell any mer- 
chant just how to tackle his window- 
trimming problems. 

In a little booklet, “Some Lessons 
in Window Trimming,” nineteen 
pages of suggestions and directions 
tell the merchant how to achieve an 
attractive window trim. There are 
numerous illustrations, showing how 
each operation is performed in put- 
ting in window background, making 
fluted or ruffled edges, crepe paper 
tubes, rosettes and fringe. A list 
of color combinations is also given. 
Another booklet, ‘“‘Dennison’s Crepe 
Paper and How to Use It” reproduces 
in colors some of the crepe paper 
designs that may be had. Both these 
booklets are free for the asking. 


Some interesting essentials for 
effective window display are pointed 
out in the “Lesson” book: First, the 
window display should be fresh and 
clean. A display which is allowed to 
become dusty or faded is worse than 
no display at all. 

Second, do not crowd merchandise 
into the window. Many otherwise 
attractive windows are spoiled by 
overcrowding the display. The dis- 
play of the merchandise itself should 
be given as much study and careful 
planning as the background. 

Third, the display should be timely: 
Keep up to the minute with colors 
and designs of popular interest. While 
the colors for special days or seasons 
raay suggest the scheme, often an 
unusual color combination will be the 
one thing which will make the dis- 
play distinctive. 


The Aladdin Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Muncie, Ind., is distributing a 
new catalog, No. 25, which has twenty 
pages and is printed in four colors. 
Every type of “Aladdin” is shown, in- 
cluding desk, boudoir, table, bridge and 
floor lamps. As list prices are given, 
the customer can choose from the 
catalog any desired lamp even though 
the dealer may not have it in stock at 
the time. The catalog has been pre- 
pared to help the dealer in every way 
promote the sale of the lamps shown. 

The catalog is also made to fit job- 
bers’ salesmen’s price books, 84 in. x 
10 in. 





S. E. D. Has Clever New 
Christmas Material 


Christmas is coming along with 
rapid strides and merchants are al- 
ready planning displays and sales 
methods for the holiday season. As 
is customary, the Society for Elec- 
trical Development is offering some 
new Christmas “Sales helps” includ- 
ing special window display material 
with the “Give Something Electrical” 
appeal. 

The 1925 panel is quite a de- 
parture from previous Christmas 
displays. It was executed by Tony 
Sarg and is full of humor and in- 
terest. The panel itself is 44 in. by 
44 in. in size and is reproduced in 
eight colors. Each’‘of the figures in 
the main panel are also made in cut- 
out form, 12 in. high, with easel 
back, suitable for use in windows 
or on counters. These cut-outs are 
also reproduced in eight colors. The 
panel and cut-outs will constitute one 
complete set, enclosed in cardboard 
container, and will be sold to dealers 
for about $2. 

In addition to the set of panel and 
cut-outs, there will also be available 
standard packages containing this 
set and other Christmas decorative 
material including wreaths, counter 
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Hallowe’en, that eerie playnight for young 
and old, will soon be here—October 31. 
Have you thought about your Hallowe’en 
window display? Here are two windows 
suggested by the Dennison Manufacturing 


Company. Only crepe paper is used in 
colors of sand, orange and black. The 
pumpkin and black cats shown in the dis- 
plays are cut from decorated crepe paper 
and pasted to the crepe paper background 
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panels. The center strip in the one plc- 
ture and side strips in the other are made 
from decorated crepe paper framed by 
paper tubes. Displays like these are very 
inexpensive, costing only $1.25 to $2.50. 
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Altorfer Bros. Com- 
pany, Peoria, IIl., has 
prepared several new 
selling helps on its 
new “Double A” 
washer. The material 
includes a series of 
six newspaper adver- 
tisements, a window 
display set consisting 
of four pieces, one of 
which is a strip 12 
in. wide by 48 in. long 
to be used as a win- 
dow paster, circulars, 
movie slides, machine 
tag, giving the salient 
points of the machine, 
consumer __ broadside 
for direct mail use 
and letters, printed in 
two colors. 


The Benjamin Elec- 
tric Manufacturing 
Company, 120 South 








At the top is shown the 1925 Christmas panel prepared by 


Sangamon Street, Chi- 


> » j “J 
the Society for Electrical Development for electrical mer- cago, has ready its 


chants. Below are the 12-in. cut-out figures with easel 
back. The characters are typieal, for here is Father, 
Mother, Grandmother, Sister and Brother, each enwreathed 


in his best Christmas smile. 


general catalog No. 
24 which contains 181 
pages and is attrac- 
tively bound in green. 





and store cards, poster stamps, book- 
lets, folders, Santa Claus cut-outs 
and merchandising and advertising 
suggestions. 

Full information regarding this 
material may be obtained from the 
Society for Electrical Development, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





Keeping the Public 
Interested 


There is nothing like variety to 
hold interest, which ig even true of 
newspaper advertising. After a few 
clever and timely ads have been run, 
over your name, the reading public 
will even turn a page or two to see 
“what that fellow has to say today.” 

Although a busy merchant who is 
his own advertising department has 
not many leisure hours in which to 
prepare snappy advertisements for 
his local paper, still he needn’t fore- 
go the opportunities newspaper ad- 
vertising affords first in good will 
and then in sales. 

From month to month the Western 
Electric Company prepares for its 
dealers attention-getting advertise- 
ments that are all ready, with con- 
Sumer appeal, for his own use. All 
he has to do is write for the cuts 
or mats, deliver them to the news- 
paper office, using them as printed 
or with copy better suited to his pur- 
pose. The available ads are printed 


each month in “The Western Elec- 
tric Dealer.” 


Where to Get the Articles 
Shown on Pictorial Pages 
Page 5614 


Pompeian Bronze Company, 225 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, police dog 
bookends. 

Art Industries, Inc., 225 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, lamp base and 
vase. 

Darling Studios, Inc., 225 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, lamp shade. 

Frankart, Inc., 1170 Broadway, New 
York City, ash tray. 

Mary Ryan, 225 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, Old English lantern. 

Landers, Frary & Clark, New Brit- 
ain, Conn., aluminum ware and cut- 
lery. 
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A. C. Gilbert Company, New Haven, 
Conn., electric mixer. 

Mary Ryan, 225 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, “Solitaire” set, silhouettes, 
“Faenza” vase. 

Samuel Edelman, 474 North Sixth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., smoker’s lamp. 

Smith Ceramic Studios, 903 Monroe 
Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., glass inkwell. 

Weidlich Bros. Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn., picture frame. 

Charles Hall, Inc., 3 East Fortieth 
Street, New York City, Borghese cigar- 
ette box. 

Electric Novelty Company, 108 De 
Kalb Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., electric 
cigar lighter. 

Daly & Company, 225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, artificial roses, made 
of wood fiber. 
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Morimura Bros., 53 West 23d Street, 
New York City, lamp and shade. 

Art Colony Industries, 34 Union 
Square, New York City, cigarette box 
and ash trays. 

Dover Manufacturing Company, 
Dover, Ohio, electric percolator. 

Bush Terminal Sales Building, Art 
and Gift Division, 130 West 42d Street, 
New York City, basket-ware tray. 

Fulper Pottery Company, Fleming- 
ton, N. J., salad bowl and set. 

Mary Ryan, 225 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, glass lamp and shade. 

Smith Ceramic Studios, 903 Monroe 
Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., cocktail 
shaker and glass. 

Hance-Parker Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Meriden, Conn., electric cigar 
lighter and ash tray. 

William R. Noe & Sons, 43 East 
Tenth Street, New York City, boudoir 
lamps. 

U. S. Glass Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., vanity set. 

Eastern Laboratories, Inc., 227 East 
38th Street, New York City, violet ray 
outfit. 

Decorative Plant Company, 230 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, artificial 
flowers. 








Out of sight! 


Just fasten the cover on, and your 
Western Electric Portable Sewing 
Machine is ready to be put away. 
The bottom of a closet or any out 
of the way corner is large enough 
for it. 

Make a point of seeing our 
various models. 


YOUR NAME 
ADDRESS 
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Get a Western 
Electric Washer 
with its big capac- 
ity, that will take 
14 shirts or 6 sheets or the equivalent and 
wash them spotless in a quarter of an hour. 

Put the Washer to the test. Go over its 
points carefully. See how simple it is to oper- 
ate, with the control handle easily reached 
from all sides of the machine. , 

And ask about terms. It is easy to buy, 
too! 


YOUR NAME 
ADDRESS 














Here are two of the ads recently prepared: 


for Western Electric dealers. Full infor- 


mation regarding them may be obtained 
from the nearest Western Electric office. 




















News of the Electrical Trade 


Cincinnati Electric Club 
Reorganized 


Robert M. Dederich, who three years 
ago organized the Cincinnati Candy 
Association, has just completed the re- 
organization of The Cincinnati Electric 
Club, with offices at 308 West Fourth 
Street. 

Mr. Dederich was picked for this 
work because of his ability as a busi- 
ness man and because of his outside 
and unbiased position in the industry. 
The wisdom of this unanimous choice 
by Cincinnati’s leading electrical 
merchants is apparent from the report 
read at their first banquet held Sep- 
tember 22. 

70 sustaining members at $50 


RP oe eee ree $3,500 

225 independent members at 
Se ake daxdacaweees 2,250 
$5,750 


The Union Gas and Electrie Co. will 
match dollar for dollar any income re- 
ceived from membership fees. 

It is estimated that the administra- 
tion expense the first year will be 
about $12,000. 

“We held over fifty meetings in six 
weeks,” said Mr. Dederich. “By work- 
ing with individuals and with our sub- 
associations, we perfected this strong 
organization without a single get- 
together of the Club as a whole. At 
our first banquet, our president, 
Charley Betzhoover, was able to tell 
the boys what had already been ac- 
complished and not what we proposed 
to do. We have alteady saved our 
members about $70,000, by changing a 
city ordinance covering the sales price 
at which incandescent lamps must be 
sold to the public.” 

The new club functions as eight inde- 
pendent associations as well as one 











Conventions 
Coming 


North Carolina Association of 
Electragists, High Point, N. C., 
Oct. 5. 


Association of Edison Illuminating 
Companies, Hot Springs, Ark., Oct. 
19-23. 


Electric Power Club, Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y., Oct. 19-22. 


Iowa State Association of Electricat 
Contractors and Dealers, Waterloo, 
Iowa, Oct. 27. 


National Electric Light Association, 
Southeastern Geographic Division, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Oct. 29-30. 


Radio World’s Fair, Coliseum, 
Chicago, October 17-22. 























united body, including as its members 
central stations, manufacturers, job- 
bers, contractors, appliance dealers, fix- 
ture houses, radio dealers, maintenance 
men, and individuals. 





Tennessee Tax on Electric 
Goods Held Illegal 


The section of Tennessee’s special- 
privilege license law affecting dealers 
in electric goods has been relegated to 
the scrap heap of worthless legislation 
by Chancellor David de Haven in an 
opinion handed down in Memphis. 

The handling of flashlamps and elec- 
tric light globes by drug stores is a 
part of the drug-store business and is 
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“For it’s always fair weather, when fixture 
men get together.” A snapshot taken at 
Pistakee Bay, Ill., the summer home of 
Arthur Harrison. Reading from left to 
right, this husky crew consists of: W. T. 
Kettering, Friedley Voshardt Company ; 
H. A. Hamburg, H. A. Hamburg and Com- 


pany; C. E. Tuohey and F. R. Farmer, 
Beardsley Chandelier Manufacturing Com- 
pany; C. G. Everson, C. G. Everson and 
Company; W. S. Snow, T. W. Wilmarth 
and Company; W. G. Warren, W. G. War- 
ren and Company; and Arthur Harrison, 
Arthur Harrison and Company. 
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therefore subject to no special tax, the 
chancellor holds. The ruling will also 
affect groceries, department and furni- 
ture stores and others who handle elec- 
trical goods as a part of their regular 
business. 





French Exhibit Electrical 
Household Appliances 


At the Grand Palais, in Paris, from 
November 15 to December 6, there will 
be held, under the auspices of the 
French Ministry of Public Instruction, 
an international exhibit of household 
appliances labor-saving devices and in- 
ventions. The chief exhibit of the 
American Section will be a ten-room 
Colonial house, appropriately furnished 
and equipped with every modern labor- 
saving device and appliance. Before its 
journey to the Paris Exhibition, this 
house was set up in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and for four weeks was open to the 
American public for inspection. 





The Eastern Association of Electrical 
Inspectors has sent to its members the 
report of the committee on nomination, 
together with the paper read by Ray 
M. Hudson, of the Department of Com- 
merce, on “Simplification as a Means of 
Reducing Waste in Industry.” The men 
whose names were placed in nomina- 
tion by the committee are: President, 
J. C. Forsyth, New York; vice-presi- 
dent, W. C. Field, Springfield, Mass., 
and treasurer, A. W. Hopkins, also of 
Springfield. 


The Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its next general meet- 
ing at the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, New 
York, during the week beginning No- 
vember 16, 1925. The Executive Com- 
mittee is meeting in the meantime at 
Rochester, N. Y., September 22 and 23. 


The Sibley-Pitman Electric Corpora- 
tion, New York City, has added N. S. 
Harris, H. L. Mulligan, and A. L. 
Paulhus, to its sales staff. Mr. Harris 
will specialize on central states and 
wholesale industrials; Mr. Mulligan 
will follow up general construction 
work, and Mr. Paulhus will cover the 
lower Manhattan district. 


Paul W. Koch and Company, 19 
South Wells Street, Chicago, announce 
the following additions to its sales 
staff: V. A. Dupree, Texas; Henry 
Nixon, Missouri; Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma; and the Dickie-Wehner 
Sales Company, Pittsburgh, to cover 
western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, 
and West Virginia. 


Homer V. Scott, formerly district 
sales supervisor for the Splitdorf Elec- 
trical Company, has joined S. R. Fra- 
lick and Company, Chicago, IIl., as radio 
sales manager. 
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Fixture Manufacturers 
Refuse to Use Label 


At a meeting held on Thursday eve- 
ning, September 17, at the New York 
Electrical Board of Trade, at which 
were present the members of the Asso- 
ciated Manufacturers of Lighting Fix- 
tures together with fixture manufac- 
turers from all parts of the Metropoli- 
tan area, the following preamble and 
resolutions were unanimously adopted 
concerning the demand by the Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers locals in 
New Jersey for union-labelled fixtures: 
“« . . . Now, therefore, be it resolved 
that the members of the Associated 
Manufacturers of Lighting Fixtures ab- 
solutely refuse to so label their product, 
and further, that owners, architects, 
engineers, contractors, and the public 
be so advised and that their co-opera- 
tion be requested in ignoring and op- 
posing the demands of the Union for 
a labelled product, which can only mean 
an increased cost and the interference 
in the orderly administration of the 
business of manufacturing lighting fix- 
tures.” 





Charles L. Hutchison, president of the 
McGraw-Hill Company of California 
and editor of the Journal of Electricity, 
has been selected chairman of the 
California Electrical Bureau, an organ- 
ization which is the outgrowth of the 
California Co-operation Campaign. It 
is the co-operation agency by which 
sales promotional activities of all 
branches of the electrical industry in 
California are co-ordinated and 
financed. 


The Westinghouse Electric Interna- 
tional Company has organized a new 
company to distribute its products 
throughout Japan. The officers of the 
new company are: Guy E. Tripp, chair- 
man; L. A. Osborne, president; E. D. 
Kilburn, vice-president; and I. F. Baker, 
managing director. The staff of the 
new company will be almost entirely 
Japanese. 


; The Black and Decker Manufactur- 
ing Company of Towson, Maryland, has 
announced a very substantial price re- 
duction on the Black and Decker num- 
bers 8 and 81 portable electric drills. 


H. A. Bame, representative in the 
United States for Berry’s Electric, Ltd., 
of London, manufacturer of the “Magi- 
coal” electric fireplace grate, has re- 
cently opened new offices and showrooms 
at 101 Park Avenue, New York City. 


The Southern Electric Company, 
Richmond, Va., has moved into its new 
quarters at Fourth and Canal Streets, 
where it has greatly enlarged facilities. 


A. White, San Francisco, Cal., has 
taken over the stock and equipment of 
the business formerly conducted by P. 
B. Lockwood and himself at 711 Mis- 
Sion Street. He is moving to a new 
location at 94 Golden Gate Avenue, 
where business will be conducted under 
the name of The White Lighting Fix- 
ture Studios. 


The Excel Electric Company, Muncie, 
Ind., has opened a New York office at 
1133 Broadway. 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 




















The above gentlemen are brothers as well 
as brothers-in-arms. John H. Trumbull, at 
the left, is president of the Trumbull Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company and governor 
of the State of Connecticut, and his 
familiarity with the rifle is real for he has 
also been a colonel. 





Where to Buy the Lamps 
Shown on Pages 5606-7-8 


Number 1—Columbia Woodturning 
Company, Eighteenth and Canal 
Streets, Chicago. 

Number 2—C. V. Daiger Company, 
76 Essex Street, Boston, Mass. 

Number 3—Argonne Lamp Shade 
Company, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Number 4—Moe-Bridges Company, 
236 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Number 5—Block Portelier Company, 
1516 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

Number 6—Decorative Lamp and 
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Shade Company, 305 North Eighth 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Numbers 7 and 8—Kaplan, Inc., 215 
West Ohio Street, Chicago. 

Number 9—The Cassidy Company, 
101 Park Avenue, New York. 

Number 10—Frank M. Katz Com- 
pany, 22 West Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 

Number 11—A. L. Tuska, Son and 
Company, 114 East Sixteenth Street, 
New York. 

Number 12—Frank M. Katz Com- 
pany, 22 West Twenty-third Street 
New York. 

Number 13—Art Colony Industries, 
34 Union Square, New York. 

Number 14—The Miller Company, 
Meriden, Conn. 

Number 15—Moe-Bridges Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Number 16—care of I. K. Block and 
Company, 37 East Eighteenth Street, 
New York. 

Numbers 17 and 18—Block Portelier 
Company, 1516 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Number 19—Art Colony Industries, 
34 Union Square, New York City. 

Number 20—H. E. Rainaud Com- 
pany, Meriden, Conn. 

Number 21—Crown Electrical Manu- 
facturing Company, St. Charles, IIl. 

Number 22—Decorative Lamp and 
Shade Company, 305 North Eighth 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Numbers 23 and 24—Block Portelier 
Company, 1516 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Number 25—Roman Ornamental 
Metal Company, 39 South Sixth Street, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

Number 26—The Miller Company, 
Meriden, Conn. 

Number 27—Wrought Iron Novelty 
Corporation, 147 Castor Avenue, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Numbers 28 and 29—Laigh M. Cohan 
Company, 250 South Second Street 
Philadelphia. 




















The gentlemen above, who look as though 
they had not been able to find the nine- 
teenth hole, are, left to right: George 
Corrao, sales manager, Western Electric 
Company, St. Louis; Fred B. Adam, presi- 
dent, Frank Adam Electric Company, St. 


Louis; Joseph A. Fowler, president, Asso- 
ciation of Electragists, International, 
Memphis; and Harry N. Goodell, manager, 
Western Electric Company, St. Louis. Can 
you tell who made the highest score? 
Right! 
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To be able to do better 
than competing prod- 
ucts—that task for 
which a device is built 
—is real leadership. 
The Hoover does! 


The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 
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Prizes Awarded in 
“Sunbeam” Contest 


The Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, 
Chicago, Ill., has announced the winners 
in its $2,500 Sunbeam Electric Iron 
Contest. Contest blanks and “What to 
Tell the Customer” booklets were sent 
to about 50,000 electrical sales people 
and a good response was obtained. 

The contest required the answering 
of ten questions concerning the merits 
of the Sunbeam electric iron. A total 
of 138 prizes was awarded. 

First prize of $500 in gold was won 
by Dewey C. McClellan, of the Gary 
Heat, Light and Water Company, Gary, 
Ind. 





The Associated Manufacturers of 
Electrical Supplies and the Sections will 
hold their semi-annual meetings in New 
York during the week of November 9. 
Meetings of the Sections will be divided 
between the Association office, Thirty 
East Forty-second Street and the Hotel 
Roosevelt. A banquet will be held at 
the Hotel Roosevelt on Wednesday 
evening, November 11. 


Roger Williams, pioneer in the elec- 


tric heating appliance business, has re- 
signed from the Simplex Electric Heat- 
ing Company for which he has acted as 
New York representative for the past 
twenty-five years. Mr. Williams who 
was born December 6, 1878, started as 
office boy with the Simplex organiza- 
tion in 1896 and four years later was 
made New York agent. He continued 
in that capacity until 1922 when the 
company altered its distribution policy 
and he became New York manager. 
He was one of the first to engage in 
electrical retailing entirely of appli- 
ances, having conducted a retail store 
in conjunction with the agency for nine 
years. Mr. Williams has announced 
that he is going back into business for 
himself as a manufacturers’ agent han- 
dling electrical specialties. His address 
is 132 West Thirty-first Street, New 
York. 


John W. Otterson, for the past three 
years a member of the editorial staff of 
the Journal of Electricity, has been ap- 
pointed to the position of business man- 
ager to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Curtis M. Lindsay. He 
will be succeeded by William A. Cyr, 
former editor of Glow and its successor, 
the News-Meter, for the San Diego 
Consolidated Gas and Electric Com- 
pany. 


The West Englewood Lighting Com- 
pany, electrical contractors and dealers, 
1834 West Englewood Avenue, West 
Englewood, N. J., has opened a new 
electric shop at 194 West Englewood 
Avenue. Until their customers are ac- 
customed to going to the new shop at 
194, the old shop at 1833 will be main- 
tained right across the street. 


The Roller-Smith Company, 233 
Broadway, New York City, announces 
the appointment of the Tennessee Engi- 
neering and Sales Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn., as its agent in that part of 
Tennessee and Kentucky within a work- 
ing radius of the city of Knoxville. 
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Golf at Shenecossett, and shooting and fish- 
ing in Quebec—these are the favorite out- 
door recreations of Waldo Calvin Bryant, 
president of the Bryant Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., and pioneer builder of 
wiring devices. It was back in the early 
days of electricity that Mr. Bryant built 
his first ‘‘jumbo” switch, and at once 
recognized the need for a complete line of 
fittings to utilize the new electrical fluid. 
Mr. Bryant’s personal leadership is well 
exemplified in the activities of the Asso- 
ciated Manufacturers of Electrical Supplies. 





The Union Metal Manufacturing 
Company, Canton, Ohio, has opened a 
district office in Chicago at Room 1935, 
Illinois Merchants’ Bank Building. The 
office is in charge of E. M. Peake, dis- 
trict manager; and F. T. Turner, man- 
ager of the street lighting department. 


The Roberston - Cataract Electric 
Company, with stores in Buffalo, Roch- 
ester, Syracuse, and Utica, has become 
a distributor of the Circle F line of wir- 
ing devices, made by the Circle F Man- 
ufacturing Company, Trenton, N. J.; 
and is now carrying a complete stock. 

















Hot summer days mean something else to 
E. J. Copeland than just electric-refrigera- 
tor sales and more sales. For when the 
calories are jumping around, the _ ther- 
mostats are clicking, and the crystal cubes 
are forming, he hies himself away from 
the office of the Copeland Products, Inc., 
at Detroit, and, attired and accoutred 
thusly, devotes engineering study to the 
trajectories of pimpled spheroids in aerial 
flight. 
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Utility Interests Buy 
Into Servel 


Several members of various electric 
light and power companies have bought 
a fifty per cent interest in the Servel 
Corporation, it was announced from the 
company’s office at 17 East Forty- 
second Street, New York City. H. G. 
Scott, vice-president of the Columbia 
Gas and Electric Company is one of the 
purchasers. Mr. Scott is taking the 
chairmanship of the board of directors 
and executive committee, and will per- 
sonally operate the Servel company. 
Mr. Scott has had a good record for the 
past ten years as a builder of busi- 
nesses, 





Gerard Swope, president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, announces the 
appointment of T. W. Frech of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and W. R. Burrows of Har- 
rison, N. J., as associate managers of 
the incandescent lamp business of the 
company. They will relieve G. F. Mor- 
rison, F. S. Terry, and B. G. Tremaine 
from the burdensome part of the re- 
sponsibilities which have devolved upon 
them as managers of the incandescent 
lamp business of the company for many 
years. G. C. Osborne has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Edison 
Lamp Division, a position formerly held 
by A. D. Page. 


The New York State Association of 
Electrical Contractor Dealers announces 
that its recent election of officers re- 
sulted as follows: President, A. Lincoln 
Bush; Vice-President, G. Fred Laube; 
Treasurer, James F. Burns; Secretary, 
Herbert F. Janick. The members of 
the Executive Committee are Messrs. 
Hugo Tollner, C. C. Miller, F. A. Mott, 
F. H. Newman, and M. H. Johnson. 


The Electrical League of New 
Orleans recently passed a_ resolution 
advocating the disposition of Muscle 
Shoals, by sale or lease, to some pri- 
vately owned firm. 


The American Electric Heater Com- 
pany of Detroit, Michigan recently had 
the Federal Trade Commission com- 
plaint against it dismissed. 

The company was charged with 
adapting and enforcing an unlawful 
resale price system in connection with 
the marketing of its iron. 


The International General Electric 
Company announces that Clark H. 
Minor, former vice-president of the 
company, has been elected president to 
succeed Anson W. Burchard, who had 
been both president and chairman of 
the board. Mr. Burchard will continue 
as chairman. Loren Emery, former as- 
sistant merchandising manager of the 
International General Electric Com- 
pany, has been made general merchan- 
dising manager of the company. R. G. 
Henderson, former manager, has been 
detailed for special promotion work. 


The Missouri Power and Light Com- 
pany, Mexico, Mo., has authorized the 
sale of its Oklahoma properties, which, 
it is expected, will bring in approxi- 
mately, $4,615,000. 
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Your own selling-field 


Hundreds of wired homes in your town are still Cf COCO 
unsold. A live campaign would net them. And 
there’s a factory representative near at hand 
ee ready to help you. If you’re not a Premier 
: Duplex dealer now, write today for valuable 





Manager of Southern 






Division of the Oklahoma franchise. 
Gas & Electric Co., led 
this campaign to success. ELECTRIC VACUUM 





CLEANER CO., Inc. 
Cleveland Ohio 


Manufactured and distributed in Canada 
by the Premier Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany, Ltd., Toronto, and also distributed 
by the Canadian General Electric Com- 
pany, Ltd., General Offices, Toronto. 
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Code Questions and 


Answers 
(Continued from page 5625) 


not galvanized coating, made by the 
General Electric Company. Flexible 
conduit and armored cables originally 
made by the Sprague Electric Works, 
now the General Electric Company, 
went by the name of “Greenfield.” 
It is the writer’s recollection that in 
the original trade designation of 
armored cable and flexible conduit, 
they were both known as “Green- 
field,” the armored cable being spec- 
ified as B x 2 and B x 3, the letter 
“B” indicating the material was 
what is now known as armored cable 
and the numerals indicating the 
number of conductors in the cable. 
There are many instances in elec- 
trical nomenclature where a class of 
material has adopted the name of 
some manufacturer’s product. For 
instance, fibrous flexible tubing is 
quite commonly known as “circular 


loom” although this is a registered 


trade-mark of the material manu- 
factured by a certain company. Sim- 
ilarly conduit fittings are quite com- 
monly known as “condulets” another 
registered trade-mark. In a similar 
manner the trade modified the ex- 
pression B x 2 and armored cables in 
general have been called BX although 
this is the registered trade-mark of 
the armored cable manufactured by 
the General Electric Company. 

The question probably refers to 
what is known by the code as “flex- 
ible conduit.” The “legitimate” use 
of flexible conduit is determined, first 
by the National Electrical Code spe- 
cifications and, second, by the ordi- 
nances or rules in effect in any par- 
ticular locality. 

Article 5 of the National Electrical 
Code on “Wiring Methods” covers 
“open wiring,” “knob and_ tube 
work,” “conduit work,” “other wire 
raceways” and “armored cable.” All 
of these wiring methods obtain a 
type construction meeting the stand- 
ard of the safety requirements of 
the code and any method may, where 
practicable, be substituted for any 
other method unless specifically pro- 
hibited by the code. The code does 
not attempt to give preference to any 
particular method, neither does it 
authorize or restrict the use of any 
of these methods of wiring so far 
as buildings or classes of buildings 
are concerned unless there is some 
particular hazard, either fire or life, 
Involved. So far as the code is con- 
cerned “knob and tube” work can, 
where practicable, be used anywhere 
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About Mr. Tousley’s 
Interpretations 


Mr. Tousely’s replies are not to be 
considered in any way as Official 
interpretations of the National 
Electric Code. While it is the ob- 
ject of this department to assist in 
a more thorough understanding of 
the Code rules, still it is realized 
that some of the rules permit of 
varying interpretations. 

It is advised, therefore, that in 
every case the questioner be guided 
by the inspection department hav- 
ing jurisdiction. 

Wherever in these discussions 
there may be a difference of opinion 
as to the intent or interpretation of a 
particular rule, Electrical Merchan- 
dising will be glad to have your 
views. 























that conduit can be used; or armored 
cable or flexible conduit can be used 
(where practicable) any place that 
either conduit or knob and tube work 
can be used. 

Flexible conduit is, in so far as 
the code is concerned, “conduit” and, 
in the writer’s opinion may be “legit- 
imately” used anywhere that conduit 
is permitted except in those few in- 
stances where the code _ specifies 
“rigid” conduit, or unless prohibited 
or restricted by local rulings. 

Flexible conduit has been used for 

















Can Mount Electric Clock 
on Fixture Outlet 


With the spread of frequency-control so 
that clocks can now be operated directly 
from the electric-light wires in many cities, 
the picture shows a method of mounting 
such a clock by means of the “elexit’’ de- 
vice originally designed for hanging bracket 
lighting fixtures. The plug element is in- 
corporated in the back of the clock, and the 
standard elexit wall receptacle gives 4 


simple and invisible mounting. 
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the complete branch circuit wiring 
of fireproof buildings. It has been 
extensively used for the wiring of 
old buildings and, in some cases for 
the wiring of new buildings. Due 
to its flexibility it is in some cases 
objected to where exposed to me- 
chanical injury. Also due to its flex- 
ible nature its use is restricted when 
run across open spaces. The natural 
Sagging of flexible conduit is con- 
sidered as unsightly where it is used 
in exposed places. The fact that it 
is not watertight is sometimes ob- 
jected to although this feature is 
often used as an argument in its 
favor, the statement being made that 
any water that gathers in the conduit 
can easily get out. 

It would be the writer’s sugges- 
tion that the questioner in this case 
consult his inspection authorities for 
specific rulings for the particular 
locality concerned. 





Code Amendments on Motor 
Circuits 


At its recent meeting, the National 
Electrical Committee made some re- 
visions on remote-control motor cir- 
cuits. Probably the most important 
of these changes are as follows: 

Rule 808 f covering the protection 
of remote control circuits reads: 
“The shunt circuits of a remote con- 
trol motor controller shall be consid- 
ered as being sufficient protected by 
the motor circuit protective device 
required by the preceding para- 
graphs of this section provided they 
are suitably protected from mechani- 
cal injury and do not extend beyond 
the machine on which the starter 
may be installed.” 

The fusing of remote control cir- 
cuits has not been heretofore specifi- 
cally covered by a code rule. It is 
now permissible to omit the fusing 
of these circuits in the case of a 
printing press, for instance, pro- 
vided the remote control circuit is 
confined to the press itself. 

The rules on the “Protection of 
Motors” have been almost completely 
rearranged into a somewhat more 
logical and clearer manner. There 
are no drastic changes in the re- 
quirements. Rule 809f has, how- 
ever, been changed to comply with 
the change in new Rule 808 e which 
allows a motor to be protected by a 
fuse of 500 per cent on the name 
plate rating of the motor during the 
starting period when the “running” 
fuses are out of circuit. 
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How to Buy, Price, and Sell 


Lamp Merchandise 
(Continued from page 5612) 


mand individuality in their lamps just 
as they do in their apparel. Style is 
a tremendous factor in selling the bet- 
ter sort of lamps. 

Any competent merchandiser will buy 
to a carefully determined retail price 
range and maintain that price line as 
long as it shows results but we do not 
group our lamps by sharply-defined 
price groups. In a general way, we 
start at one end of the department with 
the higher-priced numbers, and end up 
at the other with the lower-priced ones, 
but we group the lamps with color 
harmony and design in mind. And we 
have individual lamps scattered all 
over. A lamp is a highly decorative 
piece of furniture, and creates a very 
favorable atmosphere in its vicinity. 

And we light them up, every one we 
possibly can. One of the reasons util- 
ities should be interested in promoting 
portable lamp business is, of course, 
the consumption of “juice.” So have 
the courage of your convictions and 
show the public, through example, how 
they should be used. We use plenty 
of “juice” in our lamp department and 
it helps tremendously in selling lamps. 

Another thing we do that I believe 
helps our sales is that we mark every 
lamp and every shade separately, even 
though we bought them as a unit. Man- 
ufacturers like to sell you a lamp and 
shade complete at one price if they 
can, but we find the public do not like 
to buy them that way. We show what 
we think are desirable combinations, 
but any customer is at liberty to come 
in and select any lamp and any shade 
that suits her fancy. They usually 
know what they want in a color com- 
bination to match their decorative 
scheme at home, but when the shade 
is selected they may not like the base 
it is shown on and an insistence upon 
selling them as a unit may result in a 
lost sale, especially if your competitor 
al'ows a freer choice. 

We assemble a great many of our 
lamps in our own shops and make a 
large number of our own. shades. 
Lamps are constructed _ differently 
today—most of them are constructed 
of a variety of materials and conse- 
quently a great many manufacturers 
are only assemblers themselves. If you 
have a large volume, so you can pur- 
chase parts and materials to advan- 
tage, you can make many of your own 
lamps and shades at a_ satisfactory 
saving. 

In the matter of display just think 
of when you were purchasing the lamps 
and fo!low the same psychology. Often, 
when lamps arrive in your receiving 
room, you are ready to swear they are 
not the ones you bought because they 
look different. Naturally. Imitate as 
nearly as possible the alluring displays 
of the manufacturers’ showrooms in 
your own department if you desire to 
have your customers react toward the 
merchandise as you did when you were 
buying. Expensive carpeting, oriental 
rugs, vases of flowers—they create 
atmosphere and stimulate desire. 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
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Sell a Sign Wiring Job for 
| . 7 oh 
Election Night 
Some hotly contested elections will be set- 
tled next month. People in those cities 
will be awaiting the results. The picture 
shows how last November, a Cincinnati 
contractor sold an Election Night wiring 
job, which comprised the two letters “C” 
and “D,’”’ on the four sides of a lofty tower. 
As announced by the newspapers, if Davis 
was elected, ‘“D’ would be turned on and 
left burning; the same with “C’’ for Cool- 
idge. As the picture shows, the C’s had it. 





Trained salespeople are a great help, 
in fact we consider them a necessity. 
They should know the materials and 
construction of the merchandise. 

The lamp merchandiser who would 
be successful must constantly study the 
trend of style in interior decoration 
and furnishings. Keep “feeling out” 
your public on new things. Buy, or 
have made for you, just a very few 
advanced styles in accord with the new 
motif. We watch the furniture styles 
very closely and the Chinese motif 
seems to be the coming thing. So we 
are having made, and will have on sale 
long before this article appears in print, 
a few members in harmony with that 
motif. These will be watched very 
closely and if they receive a favorable 
reception will be reordered in larger 
quantities and designs. 





Your Banking Should Be 
Done with the Bank 


(Continued from page 5579) 


and good prospects, and that I 
thought he would let you have a 
loan.” 

“Well,” said the contractor, “I 
don’t understand this exactly, but 
I'll try it any way if you say it’s the 
thing to do.” He came back with the 
message that they told him they 
would look into it and let him know. 

A few hours later I answered a 
telephone call and Mr. Vice-President 
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of the bank said—‘‘About this man 
you sent to me to tell me you thought 
he was entitled to a loan! What do 
you know about him?” 

“Well,” I returned, “I have seen his - 
statement and know something about 
the man and his character, and if 
you don’t lend him what he needs, I 
will.” The bank gave him what he 
needed, which he paid off before it 
was due, and he has a credit several 
times the size which he originally 
asked. He proudly showed me his 
statement the other day and he’s 
coming and coming fast. 





“Appliance Sales per Custo- 
mer” by Doherty Com- 
panies Average $13.19 


Much interest has been attracted 
by the figures published in our Sep- 
tember issue showing the “appliance 
sales per residence customer,” by all 
retail outlets, for one hundred repre- 
sentative communities, large and 
small, throughout the United States. 

Accompanying is a compilation of 
the 1924 sales made by the various 
central-station companies operated 
by Henry L. Doherty and Company, 
60 Wall Street, New York City. The 
Doherty figures cover only sales made 
by the utility companies’ selling or- 
ganizations, and in some instances 
include also wiring installation 
work. As other dealers in these 
communities are also selling ap- 
pliances, the total figures would be 
higher than those for the utility- 
company sales here shown, but no 
facts are available on which to base 
estimates of total sales by all out- 
lets that would be comparable to the 
figures appearing in the September 
issue. 

Total 

Electrio 
Average Appliance 
No. of | and In- 


Cus- _ stallation 
tomers Sales 1924 
$163,288 

324,570 

130,454 

153,270 

157,668 

111,368 

83,654 

126,587 

66,390 

»3,890 

38,899 

82,018 

947,701 

29,012 

33,448 

84,002 


Sales 
per 
Cus- 
Property tomer 
Adrian, Mich ‘ 
Durham, N.C 24. 
Danbury, Conn “a 
Massillon, Onio Zz; 
Mansfield, Onio he 
Elyria, Ohi 
Amarillo, Texas 
Lorain, Ohio... .....+ 
Bartlesville, Okla..... 
Portsmouth, Ohio.... 
Ashland, Ky 
Galveston, Texas..... 
Toledo, Ohio. ....... 
Hutchinson, Kan..... 
Athens, Ga 
Alliance, Ohio 
Joplin, Mo 
Bristol, Tenn 


Sedalia, Mo 

Salina, 

St. Joseph, Mo....... 

Public Service Co. of 
Colorado......,4..- 

Port Clinton, Ohio.... 

Hattiesburg, Miss.... 

Meridian, Miss 


oe 


Sm KK HVS euUNNN 


797,085 

2632 

15377 

201855 

313,039 $4,081,205 





